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“,... There is nothing so necessary as to look forward to future wars, and to our 
early preparation for them. Our wars have always been long and ruinous in expense, 
because we were unable to prepare for the operations which must have brought them 
toa close for years after they were commenced. But this system will no longer 
answer. .... "WELLINGTON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sotprers who speak and write upon the present position of the 
British army often complain of the little interest which is taken in 
the matter by civilians, and I feel that in writing on the British 
army as a civilian I am only accepting an invitation which soldiers 
have often given to their fellow-countrymen. At the same time | 
have not the presumption to write without military help for the 
details, and I have to thank several distinguished officers for their 
co-operation. I have also been aided by the fact that there is 
with regard to the chief military questions a consensus of opinion 
among foreign military writers, which generally coincides more- 
over with the promptings of common sense. Englishmen who are not 
soldiers are prone to avoid the subjects on which, at the request of 
the Editor of the Fortnightly Review, I am about to write, just as 
men in general abstain as far as possible from living over undertakers’ 
shops, or in streets where many funerals pass, or from indulging in 
speculation upon the accidents of life and upon their own latter end. 
There are a great many Englishmen who trust to the national good 
fortune and the national courage—the school of luck and pluck they 
might be called—to guard them against dangers which their reason 
and their knowledge lead them to know are real. Most English- 
men who read are aware that the invasion of England is a conceivable 
possibility, that we are not in a perfect condition of defence against 
it, and that invasion would mean public ruin ; and when they think 
of these things by night they turn uneasily in their beds, but soon 
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count up to a thousand or watch sheep jumping over a gate, or take 
some of the ordinary means of avoiding unpleasant thoughts, and go 
to sleep again. Some are inclined to dream that Mr. Stanhope’s 
recent sacrifice of Mr. Henry Northcote on the altar of his country, 
and his other ‘“ Administrative Reforms,’ which I shall have to 
examine when I come to details, have at last made us safe. It 
is not denied that even the mere capture of London would be 
the downfall of Great Britain; that the weakening of the ties 
of empire, the loss of coaling stations and destruction of our 
international trade, the payment of immense indemnities, and the 
domestic discontent which would be produced by the enormous 
consequent increase of taxation, would mean the end of the Empire 
as at present constituted. I shall not here speak of risks such as 
are barely conceivable, but of the risks which we daily run. It is, 
of course, possible by an exercise of the imagination to conjure up 
the terror that France and Italy, or France and Germany, or France 
and the United States, or even, for the matter of that, a coalition 
of three or four or of all the Powers may one day be arrayed in 
arms against us; but it is not of risks such as these that I shall 
write. I deal with the risks of such wars as those which might 
easily break forth in the present state of Europe, and I fear that I 
shall have to try to prove the truth of that which I firmly believe 
—that we are not, for example, at this moment in a position to fight 
even France alone, although our navy is no doubt still superior to 
the French, absolutely though perhaps not relatively, that is, having 
regard to what it has todo. Even when putting in a saving clause 
about the fleet I shall have to make it clear that our navy, owing to 
the weakness of our army, would be tied to the performance of work 
which does not lie within the proper sphere of the duties of a marine. 

If Herr von Bunsen’s warnings, in his A German View of Mr. 
Gladstone, are to be taken literally, we have to fear something more 
than war with either Russia by herself or France alone. It is known 
to those who can go behind the scenes in the Eastern theatre that 
after the rejection of the ratification of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion as to Egypt, Germany pressed England to take a more active 
part in Eastern matters, promising Austrian and Italian support, and 
that Lord Salisbury, perhaps rightly, refused, to Prince Bismarck’s 
profound annoyance, after which in August last came the German 
abandonment of Austria and deference to Russia in Bulgarian 
affairs. This fact gives weight to Herr von Bunsen’s words, 
threatening us that if England neglects Bulgaria, “and leaves 
Europe to take care of itself, she will force her natural friends and 
allies to save themselves by sacrificing her; and it will be a long 
time before Australia is strong enough to protect the United King- 
dom and India from a Franco-Russian invasion.” 
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In a series of articles upon the ‘Present Position of Euro- 
pean Politics” which appeared lately in the Fortnightly Review,’ I 

inted out the place which force now takes in the European world 
and the preparations which have been made by all the Great Powers 
except ourselves for guarding against the dangers of wars which 
they think inevitable. I showed the probability in the event of 
war between France and Germany of an infraction of the neutrality 
of Belgium, and discussed the wisdom of our trying to make up 
our mind as to whether we intended to defend that neutrality or 
whether we did not. Inthe earlier articles of the series we saw 
that England was hardly in a position to defend Turkey against 
Russia, any more than to defend Belgium against Germany or 
against France, and found that she was also not in a position, in 
the event of that war with Russia which is always possible, to make 
acounter attack upon the Caucasus such as is recommended to us 
by many writers. In the article on “The United Kingdom” I 
counted up the risks that still unhappily exist of war between 
England and France, and the far greater risks of war sooner or later 
between Russia and Great Britain. I considered the unreadiness 
of England for war, and the dangers to British trade and to 
peace itself of the attitude of effacement which we were forced 
by our military weakness to adopt. I foreshadowed the proba- 
bility of a temporary arrangement being come to between England 
and Russia because, as we saw, the condition of the Russian 
Asiatic railroads made it impossible for Russia as yet to attack 
India under such circumstances of advantage as later on would be 
found upon her side, and, at present, made delay advantageous to that 
empire. In the sixth article I drew from the discussion which had 
taken place after the appearance of my first and second articles the 
conclusion that it was unlikely, whatever individual wishes might 
be, that we should ever see England defending Belgium or Constan- 
tinople, inasmuch as it was impossible to shut one’s eyes to the change 
of public sentiment since 1870 as regards Belgium, and since 1878 
as regards Constantinople. I pointed out that it was impossible, 
even though the defence of Belgium and of Constantinople might 
be given up, for the United Kingdom to adopt a policy of disarma- 
ment without grave danger for her future. The defence of India 
had to be considered as well as that of our coaling stations and of 
our carrying trade, and in time of war we had to face a certain risk 
of invasion at home, and, what would be still worse, a greater risk 
of paralysis of the forces of the Empire caused by panic. 

I know that when, at the beginning of this year, war between 
Germany and France seemed likely, the British official mind con- 
templated the sending to Belgium of a Corps of Observation, but 


(1) Fortnightly Review, January to June, 1887, inclusive. 
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those who watch the House of Commons must be certain that Lord 
Randolph Churchill and a section of independent Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists would have joined the Opposition in protesting 
that the measure was inopportune, and that the official horns would 
have been drawn in before Parliamentary attack. I maintain, then, 
the view that it is extremely improbable that we shall fight for 
Belgium. 

Our enormous expenditure upon the Army and Navy was next 
considered, as were the excuses made for that annual expenditure of 
51 or 52 millions sterling, and we saw that the result of nearly 
40 millions sterling spent upon the Imperial army at home, in India, 
and in the Colonies, was that we possibly were able to put into the 
field against European troops a force equal to the army of Roumania. 
In the last chapter of the book in which the articles were reprinted! 
I gave the result of the military criticisms, public and private, which 
had reached me, and which went to show that, sombre as was the 
view I had taken of the prospect of a Russian attack on India and 
of the many chances of its success, I had as a fact set too high the 
power of the British forces to resist invasion. I had not, it seemed, 
made sufficient allowance for the certainty of Russia being able to 
cause local uprisings in India as a diversion, and for the fact revealed 
in documents about which a great deal has been printed in “ service” 
journals, that the British force in India is only just sufticient to 
garrison the country without providing for external wars. The 
highest military authorities in India hold that I have not set 
sufficiently high the risk of the Afghans ultimately taking the Rus- 
sian side, or the risk of our native army turning against us in the 
event of their belief in us being shaken by the approach of the 
armies of aGreat Power. Nor have I taken, I am told, sufficiently 
into account the probability that the people of Western Afghanistan 
and those of Northern Afghanistan, that is of Herat and of Afghan 
Turkestan, would welcome the Russians as deliverers from the 
Afghan yoke, while the armies of the native states, won over by 
Russian intrigue, would rise up against us in our rear. 

There are some who think that it is undesirable to discuss these 
questions publicly, and that is an opinion worthy of careful atten- 
tion. A Conservative journal of ability lately published an article, 
not indeed upon my former writings, which it criticised in a friendly 
manner, but upon the words of others, headed “ More leticence 
Needed.” It charged some of those who have lately described in 
Parliament the present condition of the British forces as guilty of 
pessimistic exaggeration, and then said that the native Indian papers 
were commenting in a tone of panic upon recent revelations which 
had been intended “ for home consumption.” The article concluded 


(1) The Present Tosition of European Politics, Chapman and Hall, 1887. 
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by the statement that before representing England as wholly unpre- 
ared for war, those who were inclined to do so ought to reflect 
upon “the possible consequences outside the British Isles.” Now, 
were it feasible in a democratic country, such as England has become, 
to trust this matter to the decision of the leading men, judging 
quietly what expenditure was necessary for the purpose of putting 
the country in a proper condition of defence, it might perhaps be 
the wiser course not publicly to proclaim our military weakness. 
With us, however, such preparation in the dark is out of the ques- 
tin. By any possible reorganisation of our forces, such as will 
make them of real efficiency in the field, many interests will be 
wounded, and the necessary leverage for undertaking so large a 
change cannot be obtained without publicity. Again, men like 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Picton, who may almost be said to 
oppose all military expenditure, have great, and, through their 
ability and honesty and services in different matters, on the whole 
deserved influence with the electorate, and unless the electors are 
dearly shown that the country is not safe as matters stand it will 
be impossible to induce the House of Commons to abstain from 
following Lord Randolph Churchill’s advice and insisting upon 
suddenly and largely cutting down the estimates. Not that any 
one can be found to maintain that all that is spent now is well 
spent, but the people have to be shown that large expenditure not 
oly upon naval but also upon military purposes is a necessity of 
the time. So much for publicity and its effect. It is in India 
alone that harm is done, harm which has, however, to be done that 
greater good may come. As regards damaging our interests in 
Europe by revelations of the weakness of our military position less 
need be said, inasmuch as the Intelligence Departments of modern 
continental armies are perfectly aware of the existing position of 
our forces and know the real nature of those forces better perhaps 
than we do ourselves. Parliamentary Committees and Royal Com- 
missions, also, are daily revealing our weakness to the world. 
Having defended myself for entering upon this discussion, I 
must briefly note such changes in the situation as have occurred 
since last spring and early summer. The near approach of the 
reign of Prince Wilhelm of Prussia as German Emperor is, it 
is to be hoped, less likely than it seemed to be a few months 
ago. The restoration of the Crown Prince’s health is indeed to 
be prayed for by every peace-loving man in Europe, if .it be true, 
as I know men of the highest rank in the Prussian service 
firmly believe, that Prince Wilhelm is a belligerent Junker who 
would attack France the moment that he came to the German 
throne, and perhaps bring on Europe the horrors of a general war. 
As regards Afghanistan, Ayoob has “escaped” from Teheran, but 
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in my articles I assumed that Ayoob would be used by Russig 
whenever he might be wanted. The situation, then, may be regarded 
as remaining much as it was when, in the last article of my former 
series, I promised to undertake this survey of our military position; 
a situation grave enough in all conscience. 

At this point I must notice some very detailed and able 
criticisms of my views which have been appearing from July lst 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. The writer, who appears to some extent to 
question the opinions which I put forth, thinks that it is the duty of 
this country to others and to her own interest to defend by arms the 
neutrality of Belgium, a matter on which I expressed no opinion of my 
own, for the task which I had set myself was to look at facts and not to 
set up theories. He thus only increases the need which I fear exists 
for revolutionary change in our military system. At the same time my 
critic admits the present inefficiency of the Belgian army, and twice 
says in his September article that we cannot help Belgium unless she 
helps herself. He agrees with me that we have neither the men nor 
the ships which are necessary for the defence of the Empire, and he 
admits our present want of readiness for war. He is positive, how- 
ever—and I envy him his firm belief—that when war comes upon us 
we shall have allies. I think him wrong upon this point, but it is 
not necessary (unfortunately) for my purpose that I should prove 
him wrong; it is enough that there should be a doubt, and surely 
few sane men will deny that there is a doubt. Is it not indeed plain 
that when we have to fight for India against Russia the cause of 
quarrel will be found by Russia in such a form that we shall have to 
fight without allies? Is it not at least as likely that Russia might 
some day have France for an ally when she attacks us, as that we 
should have allies to resist the Russians? It is sufficient, however, 
to point out that while it is possible that we shall have allies, it is at 
least possible that we shall have to fight without them. 

The anonymous writer in Blackwood, and also Baker Pasha writing 
in Blackwood in August last, agree with me as to the need for laying 
down definitely in advance what it is that, in a military sense, we 
want. They think, as I think, that we ought to make up our minds 
whether we intend, for example, to defend Turkey and to defend 


the neutrality of Belgium, and whether we intend to hold Egypt as . 


against France. But even the things which are not matters of 
choice, the defence of the United Kingdom, and of India, and of the 
isolated and smaller colonies, and of the coaling stations, make tre- 
mendous calls upon us. There is also the question of whether it is 
possible to defend ourselves against Russia in India if we exclude all 
idea of counter-attack. Moreover, it being certainly possible that we 
may one day, unhappily, find ourselves at war with France, there is 
a further question of the possibility of counter-attack against France, 
as for example in Tonquin, in Tunis, or in Corsica. 
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The articles in Blackwood, although written in the name of the 

Adjutant-General of the army by one entrusted with his secrets 
and numbered among his warmest friends, are written, as is almost 
admitted, with strong political bias; and the writer suspects, I hope 
unjustly, political bias in myself. The author says, and no doubt 
thinks, that he differs sharply from myself, and his main object in 
undertaking to write the series of articles appears to be to correct 
what he believes to be my errors. But what do we find?’ That he 
agrees with me upon the main point, that we ought to know exactly 
what it is that we intend our force to do; that he thinks our present 
position unsatisfactory, and holds that neither our army nor our fleet 
isin such a condition as to give us “‘the men and the ships that are 
needed for the defence of our commerce and the Empire,’’ while he 
asserts that ‘our army is not efficient for war,” and admits our “ want 
of readiness for war,’ and the need of our being, even for the mere 
defence of the Empire, ready to send out expeditions such as we 
cannot send out at present. We discover, too, that he agrees with 
me in wishing to increase the fleet, and to complete and arm the 
home fortresses and the defences of our coaling stations, and agrees 
also with me upon many minor points, which extend to the using 
of the same phrases which I had used. He differs from me 
chiefly on points of history or of military prophecy, which do not 
affect the issues on which Englishmen have to make up their minds: 
for example, as to whether we shall fight for Belgium, on which he 
quotes Earl Russell, though I can find him still stronger passages to 
prove that we should defend Denmark, spoken just before we 
abandoned that interesting country to her fate. He differs from me 
as to the relative strength of Austria and Russia, and of France and 
Germany, respecting which I will only remind him that in 1866 it 
was the all but unanimous belief of English soldiers that Austria 
would beat Prussia in the Bohemian campaign. In fine let me repeat, 
in reply to the Blackwood writer, that which I have said before as to the 
unwisdom of those who, thinking our present position unsatisiactory, 
and more or less agreeing about the main lines of the remedies to 
be applied, fight among themselves while Lord Randolph Churchill 
(with whom, oddly enough, in one sentence he couples me) and 
his so-called “‘ Economists” reap the benefit of our differences and 
the nation suffers. 

The writer in Blackwood thinks that I have exaggerated the real 
force of Russia. We shall find unfortunately that this is not now 
the general opinion of well-informed English or foreign officers. The 
latest books, written both in friendly and unfriendly countries, upon 
the Russian attack upon India, lay down the proposition that we shall 
be unable to hold our own. Now, high as I rate the offensive power 
of the Russian Empire, the view which I put forward in my articles 
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was, for the present moment, a more favourable one, namely, that 
we should be able to hold our own for some years to come. But, as 
I have pointed out already, according to the great authorities in 
India—and no one can deny their competence—I have in several 
matters rated our power there too high, and the Russian power as 
against us too low. So far am I from being convinced by the argu. 
ments of the Blackwood writer that I still fear, not that I have 
exaggerated the force of Russia, but that I have been in some degree 
unduly favourable to our own position. 

Between the defence of India, and the defence of Turkey or of 
Belgium, there is this difference, that to the defence of India we are 
tied, whereas the defence of the other countries rests upon joint 
treaties to which there are other parties and upon consideration of 
interests as to which there are differences of opinion. 

Just as the Blackwood writer in proclaiming the necessity of the 
defence of Belgium only increases, as compared with the Conserva- 
tive journals which give it up, the burdens which he would throw 
upon our army and its present weakness relatively to what is 
expected of it; so also with the defence of Turkey. I put aside the 
writer’s condemnation of me for not finding any great difference 
between the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury and that of Lord Rose- 
bery, and approving on the whole of both, with the reflection that Lord 
Salisbury himself would probably rather share the opinion which I 
have expressed than that which has been put forward in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Our respective opinions upon this point do not much 
matter to anyone but ourselves, and are wholly beside the mark in 
the present discussion, upon the main bases of which the Blackwood 
writer and myself are agreed. Neither shall I follow him into the 
mazes of the Danish question of 1864. In 1864 I held the view 
which he seems now to hold, and my earliest political speeches were 
made upon that side; but the question has not, in my opinion, an, 
pressing importance at the present time. 

The writer thinks that had I known that we could have kept 
Russia out of Constantinople in 1878 I should have made use of 
different language in my description of Jingoism and of its swagger. 
Now my position upon this matter has a certain bearing upon the 
question of the duties of the British army in time of war, for I con- 
sider the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878 to have been a bit of 
braggadocio, inasmuch as we were unable then, and are unable now, 
to defend Asia Minor against Russia. The Convention seems to me 
to have been a mere pretence that we could defend it, and an attempt 
to impose upon the Turks and to delude the British public; and I 
also cannot, being challenged upon the point, deny that I think that 
the conduct of the Conservative leaders as to the “Free Port’’ of 
Batoum, and other matters at that time, misled the country; but 
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what does all this matter now? The points which have a real im- 
portance in the present day are not those upon which we differ, but 
those upon which we are agreed. If it were worth arguing the 
question, I should have to ask if the belief that we could have kept 
the Russians out of Constantinople was not the belief of those 
English generals who in the middle of the Russo-Turkish war 
thought that the Turks were going to drive the Russians back into 
the Danube, and who in 1866 had been certain that Austria would 
conquer Prussia. A more weighty subject of dispute arises where 
the Blackwood writer says that, in comparing the cost of the British 
army with that of France, I have left out of account the French 
debt for fortresses and guns. That is so in some degree, and I have 
also left out of account our smaller debt for fortresses, but our own 
expenditure upon fortifications has been so small that there is an 
enormous deal to be spent in England upon this head and upon the 
head of armament before we shall find ourselves in a satisfactory 
position, and I see no reason for taking fortresses upon either side 
into the account. The relative expenditure of the Powers upon their 
various armies has, however, been exhaustively discussed in the 
evidence of General Brackenbury before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the War Estimates, and I have no fault to find 
with the manner in which the question is stated in that evidence. 

The Blackwood writer laughs at the notion of our being able to 
pay for keeping up 900 field guns for home defence. France, 
which is a less wealthy country, keeps up 138 guns of field and horse 
artillery (142 if we include an extra mountain battery) at each of 
18 out of her 19 corps centres, and these guns are in condition to be 
put into the field. This is done at no very enormous cost, and 
102 guns were actually taken out in an efficient condition by 
the corps recently mobilised five days after the receipt of the order. 
The keeping on foot in England even of a far smaller number 
than the French or German, but of a number much greater than we 
keep at present, ought not to be attempted unless it is an absolute 
necessity of our position, but, if it is a necessity, ridicule on 
account of supposed inability to face the cost is out of place. The 
matter, however, is one of first-rate importance and must be dis- 
cussed at some little length. No doubt modern foreign field artil- 
lery is less costly than our own, and, except in the quality of the 
pieces, possibly less efficient, but it is efficient enough to be far better 
than none at all, and to laugh at the special number of 900 guns is 
to avoid the point. We are reducing our artillery while in fact it is 
the force which above all others, in our circumstances, we ought 
to increase. 

A competent military critic, Colonel Knollys, in a recent article 
upon this subject, has said that at a very low estimate we should 
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need for home defence 450 guns; that we are relying at pre- 
sent entirely upon the artillery of the auxiliary forces, as to which, 
he says, soldiers feel most uneasy. He pronounces Mr. Stanhope’s 
notions upon the subject “crude in the extreme,” points out that no 
arrangements exist by which the volunteer guns could be horsed by 
tr sined horses, and suggests that Mr. Stanhope absolutely ignores 
“the value of a mobile field artillery. Can guns of position altoge ‘ther 
take the place of field artillery?” In what I have written of volun- 
teer artillery it will be seen that I am far indeed from wishing to 
ridicule it or to “ write it down,” and I certainly would keep all of it 
that I could find, but without the belief that it would be a highly 
mobile force, and with the conviction that a large proportion of the 
volunteer artillery would be more useful if placed under scientific 
officers and considered as garrison artillery. Not only have we been 
reducing horse artillery lately, but we have also been reducing offi- 
cers of artillery, and we shall soon find even a greater deficiency 
than there would in any case have been in trained officers of 
artillery able to take charge of “the massed guns” of volunteer 
artillery (supposing it to come into existence) and having experience 
of the concentration of fire of such massed guns, which is now one 
of the points of first importance in war. 

The reduction of the horse artillery, as compared with ordinary 
field artillery, is a point too technical for a civilian to write of 
without much diffidence. Judging from the latest works, that on 
Horse Artillery and Cavalry, by Major Schlieben, and the new or 
third edition of the Austrian Cavalry Regulations, and the books of 
Captains Serviére and Durand, in future wars the earlier fighting, 
which will have an important effect upon the spirit of the troops, 
will be battles of cavalry and horse artillery against cavalry and 
horse artillery, for which a highly mobile and numerous horse artil- 
lery is needed. This is admitted to be the weakest point of the 
modern Continental short-service armies. It ought to be the strong 
point of our comparatively long-service cavalry and artillery, a 
cavalry and artillery too in which, it should be remembered, the 
“rusty” reserve men will bear a far smaller proportion to the other 
men in the ranks than in the short-service Continental armies. 
Colonel Von Schell has pointed out that, for this necessary service, 
the horse artillery must manwuvre with highly trained horses, and 
that a portion of it must for this purpose be always on a war foot- 
ing, not trusting to the use of horses purchased, or brought in by 
the horse conscription, after the declaration of war. Now our horse 
artillery was, though a costly arm, admittedly a most effective one, 
and I cannot understand how the best preparation for war consists 
in reducing your advantage where you possess one. 

There has lately been a trial issue of 20-pounder guns to some 
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of the horse artillery. It is difficult to imagine who can be respon- 
sible for arming horse artillery with guns of this weight, when any 
civilian, who has read the latest Continental literature upon the 
early operations of a war, knows that even greater rapidity on 
the part of the horse artillery will be required in the future 
than has been needed in the past. It would almost seem that our 
horse artillery being superior to that of any other Power in the 
world, our authorities think it so much too good that they are deli- 
berately trying to reduce it to a position in which it will be able to 
meet foreign horse artillery upon equal terms. We have indeed 


an enormous advantage for the creation of horse artillery over the 
short-service armies. I speak of “the short-service armies” by 
contrast with our own, for, though we talk about “ short service 
among ourselves, foreign writers naturally call ours a long-service 


” 


army, which, as regards service with the colours, as compared with 
most Continental armies, it nowis. It is impossible to produce such 
splendidly trained troops as our horse artillery without several 
years of drill. At the same time English horse artillery officers, 
like English cavalry officers, are a little inclined to underestimate 
foreign artillery or cavalry, as the case may be, on account of their 
dingy appearance. In France, and Germany, and Russia, and 
Italy, every farthing that can be saved is saved, in order to increase 
the number of men with the colours, and appearance has been wholly 
sacrificed to numbers. Nothing more dirty, and, in the old sense, 
unsoldierlike, than the artillery of most of the new Continental armies 
can be conceived ; but there is less difference in the performance than 
there is in the appearance of the various artilleries. Possibly, on the 
other hand, the English horse artillery would not have been so hardly 
dealt with as they have been were it not for their smartness. Officers 
who belong to other branches of the service are inclined to think that 
anything so perfectly turned out must be a toy, or intended, at all 
events, less for use than for show. If their jackets had been as dirty 
as those of the French horse artillery their numbers might have 
increased instead of being diminished. I repeat, however, that our 
horse artillery force is probably by far the most perfect in the world, 
that its possession would give us an enormous advantage in the 
field at the beginning of a war, and that we ought rather to try to 
profit by that advantage than to take steps towards throwing it 
away. The last Continental nation which has made a change in its 
artillery is Italy, and Italy has enormously increased its horse artil- 
lery. Now if there is a Power in Europe which gets the most for 
its money, as compared with others, it is Italy ; and the increase of 
the Italian horse artillery is in itself, to my mind, a conclusive argu- 
ment that the recent reduction of our own was a serious error. A 
French Stanhope, Napoleon IIT., greatly reduced his guns and artil- 
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lery horses in 1865, and, although he increased them again in 1866, 
in 1870 found that he had far too few. With regard to numbers of 
artillery generally, it may be said, I fear, that the English, who first, 
at Cressy, used field artillery, are now the hindmost of the Great 
Powers in the arm which they invented. We think it enough to 
have ready in England for practical use about the same force of 
artillery which is kept up at each of eighteen centres by France. 

It is singularly unworthy of the dignity of the office of Secretary of 
State for War that the reduction of the horse artillery should have 
been justified in a memorandum in which, among the reasons given 
for the reduction, were the cost of the smart uniform of the force and 
the extraordinary rapidity of its movements for short distances on 
parade. A better manner in which to have dealt with any defects that 
had appeared would have been by an order altering the character 
and reducing the cost of the clothing, and by the introduction of a 
system of drill in which all honour should have been attached to 
rapidity of movement over longer distances and more difficult 
ground. The military witnesses before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the War Estimates said that unless smart dress were 
given to the men throughout the army it would be impossible to 
secure recruits; but I find that the men themselves do not take this 
view, although, of course, it may be true and yet denied by the men 
who are actually serving. Being painfully aware of the trouble 
which smart dress involves, the men, when once enlisted, undoubt- 
edly prefer plainer clothes. In soldiers’ dress great “ smartness ” is 
almost incompatible with comfort. As regards the effect of smart dress 
upon recruiting, it is questionable whether more would not be done 
for recruiting by improvement of the status of the private soldier 
than by any conceivable smartness of his dress. Russia and Switzer- 
land have compulsory service ; but still it may be worth noting that 
Russia, which has made more rapid change in military matters than 
any other Power in the last nine years, has proceeded so far in the 
direction of the adoption of workmanlike as against smart dress as 
to try the experiment of abolishing buttons and metal scabbards. 
The Swiss had already gone far in the same direction; but we may 
ask, indeed, what, without the clanking sabre, comes of the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war!” 

As volunteer field artillery is to be given us for home defence, in 
place of regular artillery, I suppose that we must make the best of 
it. The defenders of volunteer field batteries do not, of course, 
pretend for a moment that they are equal to regular batteries, but 
they take up that position which may be said to have lately become 
the official position. They say that there is a serious danger “that 
at the moment when an invasion of this country is attempted we 
may be absolutely denuded of all regular field artillery and have to 
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meet the enemy with a very untrained army of militia and volunteers, 
who, instead of being able to look for the support of a powerful field 
artillery to make up for their want of training, would have to face 
the enemy with hardly a single gun to back them. The vast 
expense of permanently keeping up a larger field artillery puts that 
method of getting out of the difficulty out of the question.” The 
defence then of the method which is being adopted assumes, in the 
first place, the violation of every military principle. It assumes the 
hopeless poverty of the country, the absolute impossibility of increas- 
ing the regular artillery whatever the necessity. In short, the 
official case begins by assuming that this country cannot afford to 
have a single gun of regul: ar artillery to put in line against a foreign 
invader. The reserve of men could do no more than fill up our 
present royal artillery batteries for foreign service to their war 
strength. I doubt whether they could replace casualties, and there 
is no reserve of horses in existence, although it is now intended to 
try to begin to form one. Mr. Stanhope, by including the depdt 
batteries in his calculations, thinks that after providing for the wants 
of two army corps we should have 14 field batteries left; but he 
admits that each of these would be changed into an ammunition 
column. Ife does not allow, moreover, for the drain of men and 
horses to enable the batteries of the eons corps which are on a peace 
footing to take the field. I think that all artillerymen and indeed all 
who have considered the subject will agree that in reality we have no 
field artillery left for home defence. I should myself go further 
and deny that we have, or are likely to have, even the men and the 
horses needed for the batteries of the two army corps. 

It has become an axiom with those who have thought about 
the matter that in the event of an invasion, given the circumstances 
under which it would take place if attempted at all, the resistance 
would have to come from the volunteers and those of the militia who 
were left after Malta and Gibraltar had been filled up by the batta- 
lions that volunteered and after other garrisons had been provided, 
and that the presence of any regular troops to assist the volunteers 
and the remnant of the militia would be “an accident.”’? Now it is 
also an axiom that with an army of militia and volunteers, who 
would probably, too, be armed with an inferior rifle to that carried 
by our regulars and that borne by the invader, the proportion of 
artillery ought to be greater than with a regular army, and it is 
shown to demonstration that whereas we ought to have 900 field 
guns at least, or, the troops being half-trained and ill-armed troops, 
even a larger number, we should have as matters stand not a single 
gun. 

The most prominent advocate of the formation of volunteer field 
batteries on alarge scale in order to meet this extraordinary deficiency, 
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which is confessedly the weakest point in our whole system of defence, 
himself admits that proper volunteer artillery cannot be formed un- 
less the men are paid. What Captain Thompson really asks is that a 
militia field artillery should be created, and there is therefore not 
much difference between him and myself, inasmuch as I am willing 
to allow that it would not be absolutely necessary in order to face 
Continental armies, if we had equal numbers, to have also the smart- 
ness and the amount of drill which are at present met with in our royal 
artillery, and that we might hope to create something in the nature 
of militia field artillery which should be equal in efficiency to the 
French regular artillery of the present day. When Captain Thomp- 
son stated his views before the Royal United Service Institution he 
was met by a great deal of difference of opinion. Colonel Richardson, 
an artillery officer of experience and ability, explained how the 
volunteers, recruited and maintained as at present, could not be 
expected to keep up a large amount of field artillery ;. it would be 
possible here and there, but could not, even by the admission of the 
author of the system, be done on a large scale without payment of 


the men, that is to say if the batteries were to be really mobile; 
and Colonel Richardson pointed out that batteries not mobile would 
be a mere encumbrance to the defence. The admirable results 
which were achieved by volunteer field artillery in the past, before its 


abolition, were explained by another officer, Colonel Ray, who said 
that his corps used to advertise for retired drivers of the royal 
artillery, pay them as bandsmen, and clothe them as volunteers 
when they turned out; all the driving was done by these men, and 
the driving astonished royal artillery officers who were not in the 
secret and who thought that the drivers were volunteers. Obviously 
this kind of efficiency can only be obtained in a small number of 
batteries kept up by wealthy men as a plaything for themselves, and 
is not to be relied upon for a large force of field artillery. An officer 
of distinction, General Goodenough, pointed out that it is necessary 
to be able to move guns rapidly at some periods, although not neces- 
sarily for a long time together, and he showed that it was not easy 
to produce a sufficient amount of mobility in real volunteer artillery. 
General Brackenbury, in a statement which he made upon the same 
occasion, explained that the whole of the present militia artillery 
would be used for the defence of the garrisons, and that a large 
proportion of the present volunteer artillery must be used for the 
same purpose. So that it is admitted that we have no artillery for 
field defence, that we do not possess it even in embryo, and that, 
after many years during which we were supposed to have made 
constant preparation against attack, the most important of all points 
to be provided for has been entirely neglected. 

The same brilliant officer, General Brackenbury, who thoroughly 
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knows our needs and might be trusted to provide for them if he 
were given a freer hand, made last summer at the same place, the 
Royal United Service Institution, a statement in which he expressed 
by authority the views of the Intelligence Department upon subjects 
with which I shall have to deal. He laid down on that occasion, 
upon many questions, the soundest principles in the most excellent 
form. He pointed out how our army needed, as it were, to be 
sorted, and he showed that, while we should have possibly a few 
regular infantry, and certainly a large force of militia and volun- 
teer infantry, to put in the field for home defence, we were entirely 
without field artillery. He calculated that for home defence 390 
guns of field artillery would be needed, at the rate of three guns 
per thousand men, for 130,000 troops. Now I must repeat that for 
half-trained and ill-armed troops this, which is the old proportion 
for trained troops, is a sadly low proportion. The rate per thou- 
sand men is now nearer four than three in every foreign army. 
The cheapness of volunteer artillery led General Brackenbury to 
agree with Lord Wolseley in favour of creating a large force of that 
description. In the debate which took place in the House of Lords 
upon this statement by General Brackenbury, Lord Wolseley was 
quoted as having pointed out the excellence of the American artil- 
lery during the Civil War after it had been improvised in less than 
ayear from the civil population. He apparently forgot, however, 
that the American artillery upon each side had only to meet similar 
artillery upon the other, and that in the event of an invasion of 
England it would be the picked artillery of a great foreign army 
that our volunteers would have to face. It must be remembered 
too that the steps proposed to be taken are a direct reversal of 
what has been quite lately done by our own authorities, for the 
volunteer field artillery which existed before 1873 was abolished in 
that year. 

The confession as to the total absence of artillery for home defence 
supplies another instructive commentary upon the manner in which 
Parliament has been hoodwinked in the past. The books which 
appeared in 1877 on the armies of all the Powers take carefully from 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s “ abortive” scheme of eight army corps the 
figure of ninety guns to each of our eight army corps. Eight times 
ninety guns makes, according to Cocker, 720 guns; but when the 
720 guns are looked for now they are not to be found, and it is 
admitted that they never had a real existence. 

The writer in Blackwood accuses me of a misuse of inverted 
commas with regard to Lord Wolseley’s unfortunate term “theatrical.” 
I thought, and still think, that the word “ theatrical” appeared to 
apply, in Lord Wolseley’s speech, to the horse artillery. The writer 
says it did not so apply, and that Lord Wolseley, whose thoughts he 
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knows, was thinking of altogether other matters. I do not know of 
what matters and cannot therefore follow the statement. The 
Blackwood writer informs us that Lord Wolseley “deplores” the 
reduction ; but, on the other hand, we know that Lord Wolseley is 
almost the only officer who defends it. 

The writer goes on to make an extraordinary statement with 
regard to what Mr. Stanhope calls the “abortive scheme” of the 
eight army corps. This scheme, the writer says, was never intended 
to do more than expose the weakness of our condition. I hay 
heard indeed that Col. Home, the author of the scheme, used to 
say so; but surely the Secretary of State of the time must have taken 
the matter seriously, and undoubtedly the House of Commons did 
so. That body could not assume that, when Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
who was responsible, assured the House that the very hours in the 
time-tables had been worked out with a view to the concentration 
of this formidable list of army corps, the scheme was not meant as a 
reality, but only intended to expose the weakness of our position. 
Moreover, the scheme was allowed to figure as the official “ plan of 
mobilisation ” for several years. 

The Blackwood writer finds one bright spot where nobody else has 
found one. He seems to think that it is possible for us in some 
degree to rely upon the native States of India in the event of war 
with Russia, and to make use of them against that Power, an 
opinion which will excite a smile at his expense in the case of all 
Indian officers of experience, and which is practically in direct con- 
flict with that expressed by Sir Frederick Roberts and the other 
members of the Indian Commission, who pointed out in their report 
that the friendship of an Indian prince is no defence against the 
hostility of his people. Even without treachery, the use of native 
troops against picked Russians is illustrated by the fate of the (6th 
regiment at Maiwand, when panic in two of our own Bombay 
regiments caused a retreat by British troops before undisciplined 
Afghans. Thus we read in Biddulph’s Our Western Frontier 
that, at the time of Maiwand, “the very stations upon our line 
of rail were menaced by bodies of marauders, and there was not a 
single post throughout the whole length of our line of communica- 
tions which was not threatened or attacked, in many places in locali- 
ties where the population appeared devoted to us, and it had been 
years since any sort of disturbance had occurred.’’ Even in spite of 
the Nizam’s recent display of loyalty the Commander-in-Chief in 
India would prefer that the 350,000, or some say 390,000, men 
kept up by the princes should be deprived of every rifle or every 
cartridge rather than placed in the field upon his side in the event 
of a war with Russia. 

As regards that possible war with Russia which the Blackwood 
writer believes we shall conduct with great allies, but in which I 
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fear that we shall have to undertake unaided the defence of India, 
he thinks me wrong in mentioning Vladivostock as the point at 
which our counter-attack should be delivered. I must here say, 
however, that I have not so much advocated an expedition to 
Vladivostock as pointed out that it is the only spot at which Russia 
will be vulnerable by us if we fight alone, and that indeed even 
there she will only be vulnerable for a few years, until her Siberian 
railways have been made. 

I shall have throughout this series of articles to mention only 
Russia and France as probable enemies, because, as I have already 
pointed out, Germany has no interests at variance with our own 
sufficiently important to be likely to lead to a quarrel, and Germany 
moreover is entirely invulnerable by our forces, after she has been 
stripped of those shadowy territories in New Guinea and in Africa 
which it would not break her heart to lose. In the case of Italy 
there is no reason whatever for apprehending any differences, and if 
differences did occur our operations would be naval, for it would 
become the duty of the British fleet to cut off Sardinia and Sicily 
from the Italian kingdom, difficult though it might be to do this 
against the Italian first-class ironclads and torpedo boats, if 
our fleet had any other calls to meet. With Austria, also, we are 
unlikely to have quarrels; whereas between ourselves and France 
differences are frequent, and between ourselves and Russia war is 
one day almost certain to arise. If, indeed, we are to defend the 
neutrality of Belgium, we may at any time find ourselves involved 
ina Continental war against Germany, with France and Belgium 
for allies; but in my belief the British public are not willing 
to fight in defence of Belgium. Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
Standard, and the Morning Post, form a powerful combination when 
they throw in their weight with the Peace Society. The defence 
of Turkey would probably offer us a better field for opposing Russia 
than, in the course of a few years, any other portion of the world 
will afford us, but Lord Salisbury has during the summer turned 
a deaf ear to Prince Bismarck’s hints. We are, moreover, a peaceful 
Power, and shall never fight at all until we are driven into war, and 
therefore I regard it as unlikely that public opinion in England will 
countenance any scheme for the defence or support of Turkey. The 
realdangers of military operations on a large scale, which we have to 
face, are dangers upon the side of Russia and upon the side of France. 
It is possible that a French ministry not more pro-German than was 
that of M. Ferry, but taking its policy from Berlin as he took his, 
might be able to secure the neutrality of Germany in a contest with 
ourselves. What is more likely to happen, however, is a single- 
handed war between Russia and Great Britain, with a neutrality 
unfriendly towards us on the part of France. 

In arguing with the writer in Blackwood, as in arguing with 
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Celonel Malleson in my former series of articles, I feel that I am 
carrying on a discussion with one who, generally speaking, looks at 
matters from the same standpoint as I do myself. It is, however, 
impossible for those who take part in such discussions to shut their 
eyes to the fact that there are many who hold that it is possible to 
greatly reduce our military expenditure by keeping out of Con- 
tinental complications. This view has become very general in the 
England of to-day; it is reflected in the provincial newspapers, js 
supported by colonial opinion, and is apparently on the way towards 
becoming the average public opinion of our democracy. It is repre- 
sented even on the Select Committee to which our army expenditure 
was recently referred, and I see it continually put forward in speeches 
by men who have a considerable following both in the House of 
Commons and in the country. I confess that when I read these 
doctrines in their speeches, I find it somewhat difficult to exactly 
understand them. I can fully recognise the fact that there may be 
many who think that, as regards home-defence, we may hold our 
own by trusting entirely to the fleet. I do not share that view. It 
is possible that, even with an increased expenditure upon the navy, 
we may find that we cannot permanently retain in the Channel a fleet 
superior to tliat which France could concentrate there without 
much warning. That would certainly be so unless we gave up our 
present position in the Mediterranean, which, however, I know that 
many representatives of the democracy would abandon. Upon this 
point they have weighty authority upon their side, but then, dealing 
as I do with facts and not with theories, I must ask them to face 
the fact that the Lritish public is not likely to consent to abandon 
the positions of the country in the Mediterranean, except after an 
unsuccessful war. The late General Gordon was an advocate of 
retirement from the Mediterranean, and the late Sir Henry Gordon 
wrote in support of this portion of his brother’s policy, and was 
answered by Sir Samuel Baker and others. Sir Samuel Baker 
thinks that both routes to India should be looked upon as essential 
and made secure; he would have us protect the Suez Canal, maintain 
our footing in Egypt, and hold our own in the Mediterranean, 4 
policy of which I will only say that, however wise it may be if we 
have the strength to carry it out, its adoption by the country would 
add to the already tremendous responsibilities of our situation. The 
present policy would probably in practice lead to the result that, as 
against I*rance, we should not attempt to hold Egypt in the event 
of war, but that we should hold it in a war with Russia. 

It is not perhaps worth discussing in this place whether we shall 
or shali not give up Malta, or exchange Gibraltar for a point upon 
the opposite coast. While the difficulties attending upon the occu- 
pation of Egypt are such that England may at any moment cease to 
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occupy that country, it is most unlikely that any arguments will 
persuade the public to give up Malta, which, whether very useful or 
not, would undoubtedly be useful under certain circumstances which 
can be conceived, and is not difficult to hold in time of peace. The 
chance of our having Italy for an ally in any future war, and the 
strength of the Italian fleet, are both of them sufficiently great to make 
it possible that we should be able to command the Mediterranean 
against France, even though we had at the same time to defend our 
coaling stations and our trade throughout the world ; and it is certain 
that so large a number of competent persons will continue in the 
belief that the command of the Suez Canal is of importance to us that, 
whatever some Radicals may say, we shall continue to make the 
attempt to command the Mediterranean and the Canal. On the other 
hand, it is now known that neither Gibraltar nor Malta is strong 
enough as it stands, while Cyprus has been left entirely without 
defence. The case of Gibraltar is indeed so lamentable that I shall 
have to return to it when I discuss details in the next article of this 
sries. It is unfortunately the fact that, while it is possible to arouse 
the British public with regard to our defenceless condition at any 
given point, provided one point at a time is named, it has not hitherto 
been found possible to induce them to consent to the expenditure 
which is necessary to put all portions of the Empire in a proper con- 
dition of defence. 

It is shown by General Alderson’s evidence before Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Committee, that the rifle with which our troops are 
armed will soon be obsolete, and that “the regulars and the navy” 
will have to be armed at once with a magazine rifle at a cost of 
nearly a million of money. This will leave the militia and the 
volunteers, upon whom the defence of the country will fall in time 
of invasion, armed with an obsolete weapon, to face regular troops 
armed with a magazine rifle ; but to arm the whole of the forces would 
cost a million and a half. As has been said by a distinguished 
ordnance officer in Barrington’s Problem of Invasion, it is also “ im- 
possible to conceive the inconvenience, and possibly the disaster, 
that might result from the fact that the regulars and auxiliaries 
carry rifles and carbines requiring different kinds of ammunition.” 
Even the million and a half does not allow for a reserve of rifles ; 
and when Mr. Childers pointed out that fact, General Alderson’s 
reply was “The least you ought to have is one rifle in store for one 
in the hands of the troops, and that is less than some foreign Govern- 
ments have.” This means close upon three millions sterling. Then 
over a million and a half is needed for arming our military ports, 
that is the southern fortresses, the Channel Islands, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Halifax, and Bermuda ; and a million for defending the commercial 
ports.. Successive Governments have refused to face the expenditure 
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of these five millions and a half, but everyone who has looked into 
the facts must admit that the expenditure is necessary, and that it 
is the duty of every patriotic citizen to try to convince his brother 
electors of this necessity, and cheerfully to bear his own part. It is, 
however, too probable that we shall go into the next war, with our 
Mediterranean fortresses in the same hopeless condition as regards 
defence that they are in at the present time, a circumstance which 
will only add to the already great difficulty of keeping up communi- 
vation through the Suez Canal. 

Let us take the most extreme of all possible views! Let us 
renounce all concern for Constantinople, all part in Egypt, abandon 
the Suez route as a route for war, wash our hands of the fate of 
Turkey and of Belgium, and declare that if ever we were to quarrel 
with any Power, we would confine ourselves to defence, nevertheless 
it is certain that we could not be absolutely sure of always blockading 
the French in their own ports, except by so hampering our navy 
as to paralyse it in the task of the defence of our coaling stations, 
of our trade, and our smaller Colonial possessions. Moreover, 
even if we modify our policy in the way proposed by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, we do not avoid the risk of war with Russia. There are 
many who advocate also an understanding with Russia, and who 
believe that Russia covets nothing which we possess. They argue 
that our position in India is indefensible unless with the full consent 
of the governed, and that if we possess the full consent of the 
governed, we need have no fear of a Russian invasion. But Indiais 
not one country : it is a vast territory inhabited by great numbers of 
tribes and peoples in all stages of civilisation, some of whom are 
deeply attached to our rule, some ignorant and indifferent, some 
hostile, all of whom might easily come to fighting among them- 
selves. Beyond India there lies China, in which we possess a 
gigantic trade, the disappearance of which would mean a tremendous 
blow to the prosperity of England. Is it not plain that it is our 
duty to our own people not to risk our Eastern trade, and our 
duty to the people of India not to allow the existence of a chance of 
the invasion of that country and of the anarchy which would ensue? 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the matter as an abstract 
question upon first principles, when every one must, I think, admit 
that the English people will not give up their hold upon India with- 
out fighting. No one can have a greater admiration than I have of 
the spirit and energy of the Russians ; but their very patriotism and 
courage make them dangerous neighbours both to India and to 
China, and their vast expansive force must cause the risk of conflict 
with ourselves, however great the pains which both Governments may 
take to avoid it. It would be impossible even for Mr. Picton and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, should they ever, by the advance of Radicalism in 
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England, be charged with the administration of our national affairs, 
to avoid taking upon themselves the duty of making India secure 
against possible aggression. Even if we shake off Turkey and 
Belgium and Egypt, and keep as completely free from “ Continental 
complications”’ as these gentlemen could desire, even if we should 
trust in a war with France to our navy and our volunteers, yet I fear 
that we are not in a satisfactory position. This we cannot be 
until we are certain of being able to defend ourselves in India and 
to strike a return blow in some portion of the world. Moreover, 
even upon the most limited view of our duties, we need to back 
our navy for home defence by such fortresses, such organisation of 
our volunteers, and such support of them by artillery and the other 
appliances of an organised army, as shall prevent that paralysing of 
our maritime forces of which I have already spoken. 

Those who do not observe foreign politics with continual atten- 
tion hardly realise the chances of quarrel in all parts of the world. 
I gave in my recent article on France a list of the principal causes 
of difference between ourselves and that country, but I only included 
those which were prominent at the moment. Had I gone a few 
years back I must also have named Paper Blockades, whether by 
France or by any other country, upon the China coast as a possible 
cause of war in the future. Had I looked a few years forward 
I must have seen in the intrigues of France in Siam another very 
probable cause of quarrel; while in Newfoundland, to which I 
only referred in passing, we may, at any moment, have to choose 
between the rising of a colony against ourselves and a war with 
France. I have indeed perhaps gone too far in the peace direction 
by assuming that it is only with Russia and France that there is 
risk of our having, in our time, to fight. Not long ago we yielded 
to Germany with regard to New Guinea in a manner in which we 
should not now be allowed by our own colonists to yield, in a 
manner which has been the destruction of Lord Derby asa politician. 
We yielded to Germany at Zanzibar, to the permanent loss of our 
influence in a country where up to that time our influence had been 
supreme and our trade predominant. I have also not brought into 
the account the chances of a conflict with the United States. 

When we are told that our task would be an easy one if we were 
to confine ourselves to defence, I would point out that defence involves 
a good deal of fighting under difficult conditions. I suppose that even 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Picton themselves would fight for the 
Channel Islands. Those islands are not part of the United Kingdom, 
it is true, but they are among the oldest possessions of the British 
Crown, and I believe the inhabitants consider the United Kingdom 
a dependency of their own. There certainly are no more devotedly 
loyal subjects of the Crown. Now it is by no means easy, even with 
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naval superiority in the Channel, to make certain of being able to 
defend those interesting shores as well as every other point at which 
we may be attacked. 

There is no subject upon which national illusions have such play 
as upon questions that are half military and half political. Even in 
the most unlikely quarters we find the most dangerous doctrines 
promulgated with complacency. One of the “service papers” 
lately told its readers that we had nothing to fear from Russia 
because of the condition of her finances. Those who write such 
articles forget that we have been told the same thing for the last 
twenty years, although in that period the Russians have doubled their 
taxation, doubled their national income, doubled their military expen- 
diture, and are more prosperous than they were twenty years ago, 
Curiously enough, on the very same day on which this article 
appeared the decision of Russia to at once commence that 'Trans- 
Siberian railroad, the completion of which will make her invulner. 
able by us, was announced to the world. This is probably the most 
costly undertaking upon which any Power ever entered. 

There have lately been warning symptoms upon the side of France 
to show us that it is possible that France will, with or without a 
Russian alliance, one day accept the loss of Alsace and direct her 
attention first to Siam and then to China, in the hope of founding an 
Indian empire more wonderful even than our own. ‘There are, too, 
some in France who think that Alsace itself may one day be recovered 
through exchange in which England would be the sufferer. An 
anti-English policy would be popular in France, where with many 
persons we seem, if the phrase may be permitted, even less liked 
than are the Germans. <A very able pamphlet appeared some time 
ago in Paris from the pen of a French naval officer under the title 
of England in the Mediterranean and in that pamphlet the policy 
of friendship with Germany and of attack upon England was 
advocated by a patriotic Frenchman. There has lately been pub- 
lished a work to the same effect, which has excited more attention, 
and which describes the conquest of England by four French army 
corps, it having been found necessary to mobilise only four out of 
their nineteen for the purpose of landing 150,000 men, after the 
diversion of our expeditionary force to Egypt and the division of 
our fleet. It has been suggested that the last-named work was paid 
for by German money; but that certainly was not the case with 
the pamphlet of 1885, and Captain Fiessinger writes calmly and 
firmly, as though he understood the questions which he is discussing. 
This French naval officer is of opinion that England can be success- 
fully invaded by the French, and that is the opinion also of many 
military writers in all countries who have scientifically discussed 
exactly the same subject. Of two French pamphlets on the state of 
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the English navy, also published, like the two pamphlets on inva- 
sion, the one in 1885 and the other in the present year, the former, 
which was the more precise and the more accurate in its information, 
attracted but little notice, while the latter, by M. Weyl, has been « 
good deal read in England. Both demonstrated what may be called 
the great potential force of England, but showed also our existing 


naval weakness when the duties which our fleets would have to per- 
form in war are brought into account. Both the French naval 
pamphlets also demonstrate the superiority of the French naval 
artillery to our own. These four works are worthy of our attention, 
and some of their words are far from pleasant reading—as for 
example the last sentence of the French sea-captain’s pamphlet : 
“To have in the day of danger his place among the defenders of his 
country is for a German, for a Frenchman, for a Russian, an 
inalienable right and honour which nothing would induce him to 
renounce, but for an Englishman to go for a soldier is a weakness. 
The passion of an Englishman is money: he gives it to procure 
soldiers, and the union of those soldiers he calls an army, but it is 
an army to which peace is necessary. Carthage also possessed incal- 
culable wealth and an unrivalled fleet.” 

Those who think that we may trust for home defence mainly to 
the volunteers cannot quote upon their side the authority of the 
volunteers themselves. The volunteers as they stand, according to 
their best men, as for example Captain Wilkinson, are not able to 
cope with the regular troops of foreign armies. In a most able article 
upon the last of my former series a distinguished volunteer, who 
is one of the best writers upon volunteering, expressed his adherence 
tothe view “that a great war in which England might be engaged 
would not end without an attempt at invasion.” I may say 
in passing, that, although I am willing to adopt the view, I did 
not give it as my own, but quoted it from the tirst military 
writer of the age. Now our volunteer says that this statement is 
“simply an application to English conditions of what has been for 
half a century a leading idea of Continental strategists. In any war 
the first object i is to disarm your antagonist. This involves an attack 
upon his most vital point. No reflection is needed to see that on 
this principle any enemy at war with Great Britain would take Lon- 
don for his objective. That a landing either on the east or the south 
coasts is practicable every student of military affairs knows, though 
perhaps not enough Englishmen are familiar with the Continental 
doctrine that preparation precedes the quarrel, and should, if possible, 
be complete at the time when war is declared.” This representative 
volunteer insists upon the preparation of a proper defensive army com- 
posed of the three arms. He opposes, with vehemence equal to my 
own, the reduction of the regular artillery, and insists upon in- 
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creased attention to fortification. He proves indeed that the volun- 
teers of England are not arrogant enough, while well knowing their 
own value, to differ from the great experts of regular armies in all 
parts of the world, as to the steps which are necessary to put us in 
a real position of defence. 

“An army to which peace is necessary,” says Fiessinger. “ An 
army which has neither peace-footing nor war-footing,” says Claser, 
another foreign writer. These are hardly pleasant phrases ; but 
we have to inquire whether they are true. I need not here 
reiterate my profound belief in the warlike spirit of the English 
people, for I have often fully stated my conviction of its existence, 
and I shall allow for it throughout the consideration of my present 
subject. The material, I believe, is excellent; the use made of it 
alone is bad. It is hardly necessary to prove the existence of 
reasons for writing on the army at the present time. The inefli- 
ciency of our present organisation, and its wastefulness, are admitted 
by persons who differ as greatly the one from the other as, on the 
one hand, the chief of the “ Economists,” Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and, on the other, the soldiers who are the objects of his secorn—Lord 
Wolseley, Sir Frederick Roberts, and General Brackenbury. Our 
present position is, therefore, condemned all round, and the day has 
come when it behoves every Englishman to have an opinion as to 
the direction in which the remedy is to be sought. 

Not that it is a time which, had it been possible to avoid the 
subject, one would have chosen for a complete revolution in our 
military system.. The present danger of war in Europe is so great 
that if we had an army of almost any kind we should be in- 
clined, I think, to do the best we could to develop it upon existing 
lines, rather than cast it into the crucible. But, on the other hand, 
there is a universal admission of the breakdown of the War Office 
under the pressure of a centralised administration. It is also conceded 
upon all sides that we are in a position of utter unreadiness for war, 
and that the outbreak of hostilities between ourselves and a Great 
Power would, as matters stand, be the beginning of a period of con- 
fusion so intense that it would hardly be capable of increase even were 
we to be caught by war at a moment when we were undergoing a 
complete change of system. We do not, however, in any case, possess 
the advantage of having even an old efficient system, one merely out 
of date, actually working or alive among us. If the phrase may be 
allowed to me, I should say that we have for many years past in this 
country been in a condition of continual change. We _ have 
attempted to introduce short service, and have thus enormously 
increased the expenditure of India. We have also attempted what 
we call localisation; but we have no true localisation and no true 
system of reserves in a modern Continental sense, for we have 10 
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reserves kept in training, and our reserves are mere lists of old 
soldiers who may be called out. Although we have destroyed our 
old long-service army of well-seasoned men, we have not adopted 
short service in the modern sense of the phrase. We have an army 
very small in numbers, which, by the theory of its organisation, 
should be the most perfect in the world, but it is notoriously behind 
the armies of the other Great Powers in armament and equipment ; 
and, while its small size and the comparative absence of reserves 
ought to render it capable of instant mobilisation, the possibilities of 
a British mobilisation are, in fact, wholly behind the practice of the 
Continent, and our army would take far longer to mobilise than 
would that of any great Continental Power. 

When we come to consider, next month, the dangers of our present 
situation and the wastefulness of our existing system, we shall, I 
fear, find that we are not prepared in time of peace; that the result 
of our want of preparation would be that we should have to incur 
frightful and wasteful expenditure in time of war; that our fleet is 
too weak for its duties, and is at the mercy of the inventors, who 
are busily at work upon methods of dealing with high explosives 
which may prove to be its destruction, while we are behindhand 
in great guns afloat, behindhand in great guns ashore, in disap- 
pearing guns, in cupolas and shields, and in submarine mining. We 
are, I fear, open to invasion, open to bombardment and ransom of 
our commercial ports, open to bombardment of our arsenals, exposed 
to the loss of some of our coaling stations, and the consequent de- 
struction of our trade. We are trusting to the navy to do the work 
both of fortifications and of field armies. We possess no organisation 
for home defence, our reserves of men are not real reserves, we have 
altogether insufficient field artillery, we possess as yet no reserve of 
horses; we could not even mobilise our two expeditionary corps for 
want of a reserve of horses, and should be unable, therefore, to deliver 
acounter-attack. I may have to show that the Jubilee review, so far 
from indicating our possession of two real army corps, proved that 
we have not one, and that our military position in Europe is growing 
year by year less strong relatively to that of France and the other 
Powers. We shall have to take note of the admissions of Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Stanhope with regard to our deficiency in stores, of 
the Government admissions as to the stock of rifles and of ammuni- 
tion, both here and in Canada, which great dependency is indeed, I 
fear, defensively considered, as badly off as we are in England ; and we 
may have to remark, in passing, upon the foreign opinion as to the 
defects in our attack formations, and as to the weakness of our 
garrison artillery. If we look to the Colonies we shall discover that 
they can obtain heavy ordnance and ammunition only from England, 
and that their needs will add to the sudden pressure under which 
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our centralised administration is likely to break down in the event 
of war. Turning to India, we shall find that the British troops are 
needed for the garrisons, while the native army is unfitted to face 
Russians in the field; that, the recommendations of the Indian Com- 
mission having been vetoed by Lord Hartington and Lord Kimberley, 


there is a terrible division of responsibility ; and that, while we have 
deluded ourselves with the belief that we have come, in Afghanistan, 
to a settlement with Russia, which is in fact no settlement at all, we 
are losing ground year by year relatively to Russia, who is steadily 
increasing her power of attack. As regards finance, we shall find 
that just as English defence has been sacrificed to Indian, India 
leaving us mere depots for home service, so India is being ruined by 
the monetary calls made upon her by a system which is unsuited to 
her requirements. India needing long service, and England, in 
Europe, needing short service and large reserves, a compromise has 
been arrived at which suits neither. 

With the waste and muddle that exist at home we shall have to 
compare the scientific system of modern Continental armies, and to 
see how far their organisation is a model to ourselves. We shall 
have then to consider the Swiss, Canadian, American, and Australian 
systems of defence, and to examine whether I am right in thinking 
that what would best suit England would be a purely English 
system based on English and Indian requirements, rather than a copy 
of the organisation of any Continental Power. 

The system on which the English army of the future is to be 
based is the subject of continual Parliamentary inquiry, conducted 
by innumerable Committees and Commissions. Of the armies of 
the other European Powers, that of Russia is wholly free from 
Parliamentary interference, and those of Germany and Austria prac- 
tically free from it; and the Italian Parliament, whatever may be 
the condition of the Italian finances, from year tou year has granted 
everything for which it has been asked by the last two distin- 
guished Ministers of War, cheerfully assenting to the doubling of 
the artillery, and to the increase of the numbers and improvement 
of the equipment of the other arms. While the Italian artillery 
has been actually increased during the present year by forty-eight 
batteries of six guns each, the German artillery is also undergoing 
increase. In France Parliament retains a strict control over the 
details of military organisation, but this does not prevent the 
entrusting of a great amount of power to the most competent men 
who can be found. The Superior Council of War two months ago 
was composed of eleven members, of whom nine would be generally 
admitted by soldiers to be the nine best officers in the French army, 
namely, the Minister of War and the Chief of the Staff, with Gene- 
rals Saussier, Février, Billot, de Miribel, Lewal, Wolff, and de 
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Galliffet: the other two are Generals Carrey de Bellemare 
and Bressonet. Of the two last-named, who are less known in 
England than the others, the former commanded at Le Bourget, 
commanded the centre at the battle of Buzenval, and afterwards 
commanded the division of Nice and then two army corps succes- 
sively; the latter is a distinguished engineer general, who has 
long been President of the Committee of Fortifications. With this 
state of things we have to contrast that which prevails in this 
country, where we are in the hands of the Duke of Cambridge and 
Lord Wolseley, whose ideas notoriously do not agree; whereas Sir 
Frederick Roberts, who differs on many points from both, gets none 
of his own way in England, and not much of it in that India which 
he thoroughly understands and in which he nominally holds supreme 
command. 

With the disorder which exists among ourselves, we shall have 
to contrast the order which exists abroad. Next in size to the 
enormous, and perhaps unwieldy, army of Russia come those armies 
of France and Germany, which we may take as the modern type. In 
each we find a peace footing of between five and six hundred thou- 
sand men, with between sixty and seventy thousand cavalry, and 
between sixty and seventy thousand artillery. Each army possesses 
about nineteen army corps in time of peace, having a strength 
of artillery greater than that which our generals assign to an 
army corps in time of war. It is with great difficulty that 
England could at this moment put in line in India two army 
corps, and in England one army corps—that is in all three army 
corps, equal to any three of eighteen of each of the Powers 
which I have named. Even this could only be done by either 
neglecting Indian garrisons which have been pronounced to be 
essential by Sir Frederick Roberts, or by padding our Indian 
corps with native troops of doubtful efficiency in the field. The 


French and German armies can be doubled in a week by bringing 


in the reserves, and can be quadrupled in three weeks, so far as the 
number of men goes, although not without a diminution of the effi- 
ciency of the regiments. Everything in France and Germany is kept 
in so high a state of preparation for immediate war that the whole of 
the waggons for the train of each army corps are stored at each of 
about eighteen centres (or in the case of France in groups of centres) 
in enormous sheds, and every article that can be needed is always 
ready. This minuteness of preparation is well understood by men 
like Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts, and by all the officers 
of our own Intelligence Department; but they have become so used, 
by long suffering, to the English habit of cutting down stores in 
time of peace, that they are inclined to trust to the corresponding 
English habit of lavish expenditure in time of war to provide for all 
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such matters. At the same time, however, in the event of war, with 
say France, for example, the existence of all these stores at a great 
number of centres, some of which are upon the very shores of the 
English Channel, and their non-existence in our case, would give a 
great advantage to our enemy. The elementary maxims upon which 
Continental armies work are, of course, well understood by many 
English soldiers, but they need to be repeated in this country, 
because, although known and understood, they are not acted upon 
among ourselves ; for example, the simplest and most necessary of 
all, that each man should know the place which will be his in time 
of war, and the duties that he will be called upon to perform. 

We are not without men who could reduce our non-system to 
system, and who could apply for us these well-known maxims. Sir 
F. Roberts, who has partly done this in India so far as the white 
army goes, and has attempted, in spite of resistance at home, to 
reform the native force—Sir F. Roberts could doit. Lord Wolseley, 
whose organisation of each of his expeditions has been careful, 
energetic, and in every way remarkable, and who, in his So/dier’s 
Pocket Book, has produced the best of all handbooks to the elements 
of the art of war—Lord Wolseley could do it. But the existing 
system does not do it, although the talents of these men have forced 
them to the very front in spite of a system the weakness of which 
they know. 

It is impossible to wonder that the soldiers, perplexed by foolish 
questions, should be inclined to insist that they should in the first 
place be told what it is that we wish them to do. It would be 
arrogant, however, in an individual to attempt to authoritatively 
decide what are the military needs of the country, but there is a kind 
of minimum of military needs which may be easily ascertained by 
careful inquiry without attempting to settle questions which cannot 
be settled except by Parliament. While it is impossible for me to 
decide whether we are to fight for Belgium or for Turkey, it is 
certain that, even if we are to do so, we must also be prepared to 
defend ourselves in the United Kingdom and in India. The mini- 
mum of our requirements must be the power, as against Russia, to 
defend India and to deliver a counter-attack ; the power, as against 
France, to defend the coaling stations from attack, and in addition, the 
possession at home not only of the power to defeat invasion, but also 
of sufficiently obvious means of repelling invasion to prevent panic. 
We are exposed to the possibilities of invasion, but it is even 
more to panic than to invasion that we are open, and panic may be 
almost as disastrous to the Empire as invasion. For example, sup- 
pose that, in the case of a war with France, the French should 
mobilise a large force in Northern France and concentrate that force 
at Brest or some Channel port, and should there prepare a flotilla 
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like the Boulogne flotilla of the first Napoleon. Even though our 
navy were confident of its power to protect us against a rush, yet, 
unless our land defences should be far more effective than they are 
at present, such a panic would arise in London as to force a concen- 
tration in the Channel of all our fleets, leaving our Mediterranean 
interests, and what is more grave, those coaling stations throughout 
the world which are the protection of our trade, at the mercy of a 
French attack. 

There are few naval officers who will be of opinion that our navy 
is strong enough to shut in the fleets of all probable enemies and, 
in face of new inventions, to certainly maintain the command of the 
seas in time of war. There is not one who will not tell you that, 
in order to do this, the navy must be set free for its own work, and 
that its ports and coaling stations must be defended for it. As 
matters stand the great commercial ports are almost wholly without 
defence, and in the case of the coaling stations we have not yet fully 
provided the guns we have promised to provide. Many naval 
officers, foreseeing that the navy will be expected to defend London 
in the event of war with France, wish that. London should be for- 
tified at an expenditure of several millions, and there are hardly 
any naval men who are not of opinion that either this, or some 
increased defence at the coast or near the coast, is necessary. Look- 
ing to the enormous interests involved, I should myself have thought 
that the expenditure of between three and five millions on the 
fortification of positions round London would be an expenditure 
that, taken in connection with a real organisation of our forces, 
would distinctly “pay.” It would steady us against panic in time of 
war, because it would obviously deprive the enemy of the chance of 
suddenly bringing the war to a close bya rush on London if he obtained 
the temporary command of the Channel. Todo this would be to make 
invasion under such circumstancesa game not worth the playing. When 
we consider the frightful consequences that an occupation of London 
would have, it seems to me that the insurance asked of us is not 
excessive. The volunteers, who could not, without a very different 
organisation from that which at present exists, be trusted to meet an 
equal force of foreign regulars in the field, would do splendid service 
in the defence of even partially fortified positions. This subject is 
often misunderstood: of course a half-fortified London could not 
stand a siege, although, on the other hand, if really fortified, London 
could not be invested. But what we want is to gain time in the event 
of an invasion, and if we could so fortify the capital and so divide 
and protect our arsenals and factories as to prevent the chances 
of the enemy destroying us by a sudden rush, we should gain all that 
was needed to allow free play to the enormous defensive strength of 
England. There are some naval officers, like Admiral Fremantle, 
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who are opposed to the fortification of London, but, like those who 
take the contrary view, they admit that our defensive position at 
home is altogether bad, only the money that some would spend in 
fortification they would expend upon the proper organisation of our 
troops. If there were the smallest risk that the throwing up of 
fortifications for the defence of London would make us think that 
we were sufficiently defended without a proper field artillery, without 
the arming of our defensive force with the best weapons, and with- 
out a thorough reorganisation of our military system, then I for one 
would join with Admiral Fremantle and the other opponents of 
Metropolitan fortification, for there can be no doubt that the organisa- 
tion of the defensive forces should stand first. Yet it is worth 
remembering that France, which possessed in 1870 as fine an army 
as the world has ever seen, but of insufficient numbers, might have 
been saved had she spent before 1870 in fortification half the sum 
which she has devoted to fortification since that date. Even if 
London is not to be defended, Woolwich at least should be prepared 
against sudden attack, and that second arsenal, in the centre of 
England, begun, the construction of which has been again and again 
decided upon and then abandoned. 

I have spoken of the insurance involved in spending four or five 
millions upon the fortification of London. It has been calculated 
that the property in London is worth more than one thousand million 
pounds, so that it will be seen that neither the money needed 
for field artillery, nor that needed for repeating rifles and for 
fortification, if the measures recommended should be adopted, would 
amount to a large percentage upon even the money that is involved. 
But the capture of the capital means a great deal more than the 
jeopardy of a thousand million pounds, for it involves the downfall 
of the Empire as a whole and the complete destruction of our trade. 

There are some who are fond of meeting definite proof of existing 
weakness by vague and general talk about the strength of the 
British Empire as compared with the strength of France and the 
other Powers, and who direct our attention to our enormous territory, 
to the vast numbers of our subjects, to the rapid growth of the 
American and Australian colonies, and then ask what are France 
and Germany by our side; but on the other hand, of what use 
is it to possess an enormous empire, if the heart of the Empire 
lies open to attack? In some sense the extent of the Empire 
is a weakness to that heart. British North America, without 
conferring upon us any resisting force for home defence, may 
make heavy and sudden calls upon us for assistance. Much com- 
placent exultation has been shown of late in Parliament as to the 
completion of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Now the railway 
across the American continent on British territory might be very 
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valuable to us in the event of operations in the North Pacific, but, 
nevertheless, it cannot be considered generally valuable in a military 
sense without heavy deductions being made. Not only does it lie close 
to the territory of a possible enemy, but, even supposing the friend- 
liness of the Government of the United States, there are points 


between Halifax and the upper provinces where a few anti-English 
raiders from the State of Maine might easily destroy the line; and 
there are several other places where the blowing-up of bridges would 
be possible, and most difficult to prevent by any care. This is only 
one example out of a hundred that might be given of the great dis- 
tinction which exists between our possible or eventual strength and 
our actual weakness and unpreparedness at the moment. 

To state, sufficiently for the purposes of this introduction, the 
question which we shall have to discuss, ] must repeat that it is 
necessary, before general reorganisation is attempted, that we 
should to some extent bear in mind exactly what our army will have 
todo; that it is impossible to fully lay down in advance propositions 
upon this subject ; that I have not gone into any question of what I 
should myself wish, and that it would be ridiculous for me to do so, 
but that I have tried to gauge public opinion upon such points as 
the defence of Belgium and the defence of Turkey. Then I have 
shown that while these questions cannot be wholly decided in 
advance, there is a minimum for which we must be prepared. This 
minimum has, too, to some extent, been already settled for us. Par- 
liament has for some time past allowed successive War Ministers to 
assume that we ought to defend the coaling stations, to be in a 
position to defend ourselves in India and at home, and to send, if 
need were, two army corps abroad as an expeditionary force. It is 
upon this basis, which I find as it were laid down for us, that I shall 
try to build. 
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WEALTH AND ABILITY. 
A REJOINDER. 


In the course of the past few months Mr. W. H. Mallock has con. 

tributed to the Fortnightly Review four long articles entitled 
“Wealth and the Working Classes,” in which he has endeavoured 
to destroy the theoretical basis of modern Socialism. To place ade- 
quately before readers of the Fortnightly Review, in answer to Mr. 
Mallock’s criticisms, the views of Social-Democrats, or Socialists of 
the Collectivist school, would take up as much space as has been 
occupied by Mr. Mallock himself. I shall therefore confine myself 
in this article to a brief refutation of Mr. Mallock’s main thesis, 
which is that because mental ability of a certain kind is required for 
the management of the processes of industry and the affairs of com- 
merce, therefore the bourgeoisie contribute so much to the wealth of 
the nation that the mass of the working class must rest permanently 
contented with their inferior position, and should never attempt to 
realise that Co-operative Commonwealth, with equality of social con- 
ditions, which we Social- Democrats regard as the next stage in the de- 
velopment of the human race. That 225,000 families in Great Britain 
should own between two-thirds and three-fourths of the realised 
wealth of the country is due, according to Mr. Mallock, not to 
inherited or acquired monopolies, but to the ability displayed by 
certain of their number in the organisation of industry and the 
development of invention. Ability in short imparts to commodities 
increased value in exchange, and that is why the few are rich and 
the many poor. Such is Mr. Mallock’s contention. Labour—social 
labour-force—ceases to be the real measure of the value of commo- 
dities in exchange. All the economists from Petty to Marx, and 
all schools of political economy from the /aissez-faire to the Socialist, 
are wrong in considering cost of production in labour the main 
element of value. They have all overlooked “ability,” and Mr. 
Mallock has discovered or rediscovered it. 

Before I treat directly of this strange contention, and the still 
stranger deductions which Mr. Mallock draws from it, I may be 
allowed to point out that Mr. Mallock seems to be very superficially 
acquainted with the Socialist writers whom he criticises. He knows 
no more of the works of the man who may be considered the founder 
of modern scientific Socialism than the first volume of the Capital. 
Even that, I venture to think, he has read very cursorily, and more 
for the purposes of hand-to-mouth controversy than with the view of 
a thorough understanding of that masterly analysis. Otherwise I 
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can scarcely comprehend how he could pen such sentences as these : 
“ Marx, for instance, represents the capitalist classes as possessed, 
as if by a devil, by one absorbing and hideous passion—‘the greed 
for surplus labour.’ But the curious thing about him and his school 
is this; they use their criticism merely as a taunt, and do not see 
that really it is a scientific explanation.” What isa scientific expla- 
nation? The “curious thing” about the above passage is that none 
have ever pointed out so clearly as “‘ Marx and his school ” that this 
“greed for surplus labour,” these seven devils incarnate of com- 
petitive lust, are a necessity of the capitalist system. That, more- 
over, this very capitalist system itself was an inevitable stage in the 
development of mankind from the earlier communal forms, through 
the various phases of private property represented by chattel-slavery, 
serfdom, and wage-slavery, up to the complete communal develop- 
ment which will necessarily follow on the downfall of capitalism. 
It is precisely to Marx and his school that we also owe the formal 
statement of the history of class struggles as embracing the true 
history of civilisation, from the days of Egypt, Greece, and Rome to 
our own time. Itis to Marx and his school that we owe the eluci- 
dation of the truth that slavery, which in its day was as inevitable 
as capitalism, was overthrown, not because it was ethically wrong, 
but because it was economically unprofitable ; that the feudal nobles 
fell, not because they were corrupt, extravagant, and lustful, but 
because they had become useless, and incapable of handling the 
growing economical forces which had developed the strength of the 
trading class; that the middle class itself will decay in like manner, 
not because of its innumerable failings, but because it, too, has 
become useless, and, in spite of its “ability,” incapable of managing 
the growing powers of man over nature, even for its own eventual 
benefit. 

Each of these periods of human development since the institution 
of private property in land and machinery—comparatively a very short 
term in the life of man on the planet—has manifested special vices and 
special virtues, and not one of them could have been escaped, though 
the cruelty in all might have been mitigated. None of this does Mr. 
Mallock notice as a portion of Socialist theories. Surplus value 
adulterated with Utopian ideals, that is his conception of the Socialist 
creed. Of Karl Marx’s Misére de la Philosophie, of the famous 
Communist Manifesto of 1847, of the second volume of the Capitai, 
containing exhaustive criticisms on Adam Smith, Ricardo, the phy- 
siocrats, and others, he has, I judge, never heard. While assuredly 
if he has ever read the writings of Engels or Lassalle, or even, if 
I may refer to it, my own Historical Review of Socialism in England, 
he is careful to avoid giving any evidence of his knowledge. In 
short, my difficulty in dealing with Mr. Mallock is that he runs 
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right away from the historical and economical arguments of the 
Socialists to expound at considerable length an ethical view of his 
own as to the infinite rectitude of great possessions. 

In his two earlier papers Mr. Mallock stated, not unfairly, but 
still not quite accurately, the Socialist doctrine of value. I will give 
it here in the words of Engels :-— 

“ As to the value of commodities, which is the only value known 
to political economy, when I say that a commodity has definite value, 
I necessarily say— 

“1. That it is a useful social product. 

«2. That it is produced by a private individual for his own pri- 
vate account. 

“3. That although the product of individual labour, it is at the 
same time, without even the knowledge or consent of the producer, 
the product of social labour, and not only so, but of a clear deter- 
minate quantity of such social labour arrived at in a social manner 
by way of exchange. 

“4, I express this quantity of social labour not directly in » 
many hours of labour, but indirectly in another commodity.” 

Mr. Mallock, as I understand him, admits, generally speaking, 
that this quantity of social labour does measure the values of com- 
modities relatively to one another when they are exchanged, and that 
if the quantity of social labour necessary to produce one set of con- 
modities is lessened it will fall in value relatively to all other con- 
modities, other things remaining equal. What has ability to do 
with that? No human being can tell at the moment of exchange 
whether commodities of the like character have been produced under 
the control of a genius, or whether they have been sent to market by 
a born fool. If producer is using the best machinery he will pro- 
bably secure an individual profit; if he is working in the old way 
he will probably suffer an individual loss; but in either case the 
quantity of average social labour-force necessary to produce the 
articles comes behind the backs of both the seller and purchaser, and 
settles the relative value of the articles exchanged quite indepen- 
dently and even in spite of them. Deal doors made by machinery in 
Norway are much cheaper than precisely similar deal doors made by 
hand in England. The Norwegian producer is therefore able to 
give more doors for an equal number of other goods. He undersells 
the English handworkers and makes a profit, till the handworkers 
are finally beaten, and machines fight machines. "What has ability 
to do with value in exchange here ? 

As a matter of fact, improved machines and inventions do not 
raise and never have raised the value of commodities. They reduce 
the value of commodities—a truth made conspicuously apparent just 
now in the agricultural department, in which machinery and organised 
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co-operation under capitalist control have only just begun to pro- 
duce a serious effect. What “ ability,” or rather the general pro- 
gress of social development, does effect is to enable fewer workers to 
produce more commodities with less labour than before. But this 
nobody ever disputed. 

What Socialists denounce, and what, apart altogether from any 
feeling in the matter, they say must inevitably come to an end, is 
the appropriation of the results of social progress by a class whose 
chief characteristics—owing to the necessities of their struggle for 
survival in the race of competition with the members of their own 
class—are low cunning and utter indifference to the welfare of human 
beings. If that is “ability” the sooner we all migrate to the Para- 
dise of Fools the better. Though in saying this I admit that I have 
insensibly transferred myself to the ethical standpoint. The modern 
villicus, instead of getting lower rations than the labourers, because 
his labour is less severe, is allowed, owing to the monopoly of the 
means of production by the employing class, to secure for himself and 
his employers three-fourths of the total wealth produced. Though this 
very villicus himself, the man of ‘‘ uncommon labour developed,” more 
often than not gets a moderate salary as his share of the spoil, for 
the simple reason that the ability to manage large concerns is by no 
means so uncommon as Mr. Mallock imagines, 

But, says Mr. Mallock, “ All industrial co-operation implies sub- 
jection. Even Mr. Hyndman, in a Socialistic manifesto which he 
issued some years since, described the constructive programme of the 
Socialists as being to mass the people into ‘industrial armies ;’ and 
what implies subjection more obviously than an army?” I deny 
altogether that industrial co-operation implies subjection—social 
subjection. It implies voluntary discipline—a very different thing. 
It implies also leadership, direction, or, if you please, even authority, 
whilst the industrial co-operation is going on. But the leader or 
director would be chosen, not by those who have an interest in main- 
taining slavery, but by those who have the best of reasons for secur- 
ing freedom—that is, by the industrial co-operators themselves. 
What is needed for an industrial army is a Washington, not a 
Napoleon ; a Cincinnatus, not a Sulla. With equality of social con- 
ditions this would be easy to obtain; and experience shows that 
where working-men choose their own managers they certainly do 
not fail to get competent administrators for their business. It is a 
delusion to imagine that Social Democrats wish to put a committee 
in command of a ship or a council in control of a newspaper. They 
are ready enough to confer power and responsibility on individuals 
when it is necessary or advisable to do so, but they retain the option 
of dispensing with their services by vote. Mr. Mallock assumes that 
the capitalist class can alone exercise such a choice with judgment, a 
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statement which virtually begs the whole question at issue. More- 
over, he takes for granted that high money payments are the only 
really permanent inducements for men of ability to exercise their 
faculties. And this, I take leave to say, is contradicted by the whole 
history of the human race, from the earliest periods even to the 
present time. 

But what does Mr. Mallock’s argument really amount to? Notas. 
suredly to showing that ability is the chief element of value in exchange, 
But to the statement that, because Kepler and Newton, Fulton and 
Watt, Faraday and Morse, with the thousands of inventors and dis- 
coverers who lived before them, enormously increased the power of man 
over nature, and consequently the wealth of all civilised societies, by 
their discoveries and inventions therefore—what? Therefore the late 
Lord Dudley took £500,000 in royalties in one year out of a little dis- 
trict which happened to have coal below its surface; therefore the Duke 
of Westminster receives hundreds of thousands a year from City 
ground-rents; therefore a great manufacturer like Mr. Samuel 
Morley can die worth millions; therefore a Jay Gould or a Vander- 
bilt amasses untold wealth ; therefore our brewers, cotton lords, iron- 
masters, and bankers can scarcely find an outlet for their capital ; 
therefore a few thousand shareholders take £35,000,000 a year out 
of our railways, paying their managers—the men of “ uncommon 
labour developed ’””—good salaries, and their porters bare subsis- 
tence wages ; therefore—but it is needless to go on; the “ rent of 
ability” goes generally into the pockets of very commonplace people. 

A very superficial knowledge of the history of inventions and dis- 
coveries would have taught Mr. Mallock that, as a rule, neither 
inventors nor discoverers nor their immediate descendants benefit by 
their labours. When living we refuse them bread; when dead we 
vouchsafe them a stone. To him that hath—the landlord and capi- 
talist—shall be given; from him that hath not—the poor inventor, 
discoverer, or organiser—shall be taken away that which he hath, 
namely his power even to invent and discover. Kepler and Cort, 
the discoverer of the hot blast, both died of starvation. I know 
a firm of enormous wealth in Birmingham which has notoriously 
gained that wealth to a large extent by systematically robbing their 
ill-paid “hands” of their inventions. That is “ability” devoted 
to the enhancement of exchange-value indeed—convey the wise it 
call! Mr. Mallock nevertheless says over and over again that Marx 
and his school don’t explain this appropriation. That is precisely 
what they do explain, by showing that the class which, owing to 
historical and economical causes elaborately traced, -has obtained 
possession of the means of production, including the land, necessarily 
gains therewith, under a system of free competition among property- 
less wage-earners, all, or nearly all, the advantages due to the 
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progress of science and ‘the organisation of labour. “ Ability ” 
becomes the handmaid of capitalists, as she was formerly the hand- 
maid of great nobles and of great slaveowners. What is more, the 
highest class of ability, being frequently the most sensitive, is crushed 
down in present conditions, and never gets an outlet at all. I know 
men of the highest ability among the workers who have no chance 
whatever of obtaining the means of exercising their faculties; the 
opportunities for rising out of the wage-earning class are indeed 
decreasing every day. 

Worse still, capitalism having attained its full growth and verging 
on decay, now checks human development as formerly it helped on 
progress. Thatis a point which has quite escaped Mr. Mallock. At 
this very moment the use of improved machines is being kept back 
and the application of new discoveries to the increase of wealth 
arrested, because the object of the capitalist class is to save wages 
for individual benefit instead of to save labour for the general good. 
Wages being very low, it pays better in many departments to 
employ more hands rather than to sink capital in new machines. 
That very “ability” of organisation also which Mr. Mallock lays so 
great stress upon fails when it comes to deal with industry as a 
whole. The utter anarchy in business that can be seen in these 
terrible periods of depression, which now come oftener than ever and 
last longer when they come, shows that the middle class is unable to 
understand or to control its own social and economical machinery. 
The workers are dominated by that machinery, it is true; but the 
whole thing nowadays frequently comes to a dead lock. Why ? 
How is it that the men of ability cannot control causes which are so 
manifestly due to social conditions? How is it that although the 
power of man over nature is greater than ever before in the history 
of the race, wealth and poverty were never so sharply contrasted ? 
How is it that the question of the honest unemployed is becoming a 
matter of pressing difficulty, not only in Great Britain but in the 
United States with its sparsely-peopled territory, as well as in 
France with its stationary population ? 

To such questions Mr. Mallock neither gives nor suggests any 
answers. Social-Democrats, thanks to the investigations into surplus 
value and the historical evolution of class antagonism by Marx and 
his school, can give definite replies to them all, as I shall try to show 
before I conclude this article. 

Meanwhile it must surely be clear to Mr. Mallock that, assuming 
even that it is beneficially employed, this ability, itself a product of 
man in society, can only be used to the advantage of the possessor in 
social surroundings suited to its application. Neither Hargreaves nor 
Jacquard, neither Stephenson nor De Lesseps, not to speak of such 
much lower forms of ability as Brassey’s, could have applied their 
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special skill unless the society around them had been ripe for their 
inventions or applications of invention, and had had trained mechanics 
and artificers whom they could educate to carry out their ideas, 
Besides, all the, so to say, bed-rock discoveries and inventions of 
mankind were made in the communal period, and were common 
property. Yet without these no existing patent would be worth 
sixpence, and no “ability,” however great, could organise a single 
factory or undertake a single contract. The few who obtain posses- 
sion—to meet Mr, Mallock’s objection in the August number of this 
Review—do so because they are born into the position owing to 
causes over which they have certainly no control, or, in exceptional 
cases, have faculties specially adapted to personal success—great 
strength, great courage, great unscrupulousness, great cunning—in 
the social conditions in which they are placed. But how this obvious 
truth weakens the Socialist argument I am at a loss to understand. 
It is not to be denied that all inventions and discoveries are due 
to the combined observation and steady industry not of one or two 
but of thousands or millions of our race, though some lucky indi- 
viduals may be honoured for the last crowning bit of work. We 
have had recent experience in the domain of electricity, not to men- 
tion ‘chemistry and other sciences, how when men’s minds are at 
work on the same problem in different parts of the world, where the 
social development is nearly identical, the advance is made almost 
simultaneously by several different persons. The progress is a social 
development in which no doubt men of genius count for much, but 
which would not be greatly retarded—such at least is my opinion— 
if this or that particular genius had never been born. “ With 
machines the same is true, from the simple wheel, the pump, the 
forge, the stencil-plate, and the potter’s wheel, onwards to printing, 
steam, electricity, and the great machine-making machines, Each 
owes all to the others. The forgotten inventors live for ever in the 
usefulness of the work they have done and the progress they have 
striven for. We of to-day may associate mythical or noble names 
with the advances we specially remember, but too often, even then, 
the real worker and discoverer, if such there were, remain unknown, 
and an invention beautiful but useless in one age or country can be 
applied only in a remote generation or in a distant land. Mankind 
hangs together from generation to generation; easy labour is but 
inherited skill; great discoveries and inventions are worked up to 
by myriads ere the goal is reached. Those, therefore, who hold that 
the individual is all, who contend that these organisers or that class 
have the right to take from their fellows in return for the services 
they themselves have rendered, do but show their ignorance of the 
whole unbroken history of human progress and social development.” ' 


(1) The Historical Basis of Socialism in ngland, by H. M. Hyndman, p. 100. 
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To sum up this portion of the argument. We Socialists contend 
that owing to a long historical development, beginning with the 
institution of private property and the division of labour, the entire 
wealth-producing forces, including inventions, simple and multiple 
co-operation in the workshop, farm, and factory, and all the immense 
productive powers of the great machine industry, have come under the 
control of the capitalist class, who form an insignificant minority of 
the whole population. Socialists do not deny that the individual, 
competitive, and capitalistic form of production did at one time 
hasten on the progress of the human race. It was necessary in order 
to bring about the socialisation of labour which now we see. In the 
same way slavery, immoral as we now consider it, was historically 
necessary in the process of economical development. Without 
slavery there would have been no Greek civilisation, with its master- 
pieces of literature and art ; without slavery there would have been 
no Roman Empire, with its great organised administration and its 
systematisation of law; without slavery the present power of man 
over nature and the marvellous growth of socialised production could 
never have been attained. So with capitalism and the feudalism 
which preceded it. Much as we may detest the capitalist system we 
recognise that it was an inevitable portion of the social history of 
man—a necessary stepping-stone to the new period before us. As 
the middle-class economically overthrew the nobles and took control 
when the nobles became incapable, so the workers will now overthrow 
the bourgeoisie, because they have become in turn a. stumbling-block 
to economical progress, and their own functions of a hundred years 
ago or so are now filled by salaried servants who could as easily be 
the administrators of a democratic socialist state as of a collection of 
impersonal companies. The working class are even now learning 
from the facts around them the future before them. They are 
getting to understand that it is not their misery or the bad qualities 
of the governing classes which will give them the victory, but the 
certainty that economical conditions are ripe for their emancipa- 
tion, which they were not a hundred, fifty, thirty, or even twenty 
years ago. 

It is, in short, when we come to the answers to the questions put 
above, that the singular insufficiency of Mr. Mallock’s explanation 
becomes still more apparent. Here the Socialist analysis of cause 
and effect, of the class antagonism resulting from economical develop- 
ment, of bourgeois incapacity and proletariat aspirations, comes in to 
solve these problems and to explain the industrial anarchy rampant 
in our present society. Not, however, by conjuring up a Socialist 
Utopia or by figuring forth an ideal arrangement of society—though 
here as elsewhere induction and hypothesis should go hand in hand— 
but by pointing to facts, hard facts, which none can gainsay, by 
showing the tendency of modern productive forces which none can 
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dispute, and by arguing as to the inevitable adaptation of general 
social arrangements to the economical forms which have even now 
developed. Already, we say, the new productive forces have out- 
grown their bourgeois or capitalist environment, and involve a con- 
stant conflict between these productive forces and the method of 
production itself. ‘ Modern Socialism is but the conception in the 
mind of man of this actual, material conflict outside ; it is the reflec- 
tion of that conflict in the brains of the class which is the first to 
suffer from it—the working-class.” * 

It should never be forgotten that our present system of production 
and exchange slipped into a society—the Middle-Age society, t 
wit, after the emancipation of the serfs—in which the ownership of 
products was based upon the fact that they were the result of a man’s 
own individual labour. Gradually the division of labour, which is a 
social arrangement, made itself felt side by side with this more 
isolated individual labour. But the products of organised social 
labour of this kind could and did oust from the market by sheer 
cheapness the products of the isolated workers. 

The ownership of these products did not, however, appertain to 
these organised groups of workers. No. The law of possession 
which gave a man the right to the products of his own labour passed 
over to the employer, the master, the capitalist, who became the 
owner of the products of other people’s labour. None of the workers 
could say, “ This is my product ;” and all of them together could not 
say, “ This is our product.” The capitalist who, whatever his “ ability” 
might be, did not produce at all, could alone claim the right of posses- 
sion. Thus the individual form of production was revolutionised, 
but the individual form of appropriation remained unchanged. Here 
is the germ of the entire series of antagonisms of to-day. 

Wage-earners already existed when this great change began, but 
they were the exceptions. Men only hired themselves as labourers 
for wages in order to increase the returns which they directly gained 
as labourers for themselves. Thenceforward, owing to historical 
causes already touched upon, the wage-earners without property 
developed into a class by themselves. The Feudal or Middle-Age 
society, with all its elaborate series of checks and balances, privi- 
leges and guilds, orders and crafts, personal rights and personal 
duties, was broken up, and in place thereof, in course of time, was 
broadly substituted the severance between the capitalist class, with 
its mortgaged landowners, who owned all the means of production, 
and the wage-earning class, who owned nothing but the force of 
labour in their bodies. Thus— 

I. “The contradiction between social production and capitalist 


(1) The passages in inverted commas are from Friedrich Engels’ admirable work 
against Engen Duhring, entitled Umwiilzung der Wissenschaft. "The main ideas belong 
to ‘* Marx and his school.’ 
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appropriation manifests itself as antagonism between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie.” 

Henceforth the workers had no control over the quantity of the 
commodities which they should produce, over the quality of such 
commodities (adulteration, short weight, &c.) as they were being 
produced, nor over the manner in which they should be exchanged 
when produced. The laws regulating the exchange of such commo- 
dities thus produced by social organisation, under the control of indi- 
vidual capitalists competing with one another for profit, had yet to 
be determined by experience. The greater the competition between 
the members of the capitalist class for the command of fresh markets, 
the more the field for the disposal of their products extended, the 
more essential to them became the organisation of the labour of their 
“hands” in their factories and workshops. By this means alone 
could they keep pace with the ever-widening circle of the markets 
which were opened to them as a body; by this means alone could 
each one hope to retain his place in the race for gain, in which his 
fellow-capitalists were as eager and as strenuous as he. It became 
a regular commercial war, at home and abroad, in which cheapness 
was the determining weapon—a chase of devil-take-the-hindmost, 
in which the lightest-weighted won the highest prize; a survival of 
the fittest, in which fitness—Mr. Mallock’s “ ability ”’—meant 
exceptional faculties to squeeze surplus value out of other men’s 
labour. The upshot of it all has been a helter-skelter production of 
commodities, often of the worst kind, without rule, order, or comparison 
of notes even among the capitalists themselves, which brought about 
the strangest phenomena in the markets. Thus— 

II. “The conflict between social production and capitalist appro- 
priation appears as antagonism between the Organisation of production 
in the single factory, and the Anarchy of production in the entire 
society.” 

Hence results the alternation of depression and elation, of stagna- 
tion and movement, of glut and brisk markets, of crisis and “ boom,” 
which have been the invariable accompaniments of the introduction 
of the great machine industry and the extension of competition on 
the world market, in every civilised country. 

Every general crisis in succession from 1825 to 1885 has been 
marked with the same general features: over-production, as it is 
called, on the one side; thousands or millions of industrious people 
out of work and too poor to purchase the goods which they need— 
even grain is too cheap now for thousands to buy any !—and which 
are thus “ over-produced,”’ on the other. The great machine industry 
under capitalist control, as Marx says, demands and must have a 
relative over-population of this kind in every country, ready to be 
temporarily absorbed into the industrial system when “times are 
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good,” only to be thrown out workless again upon the streets when 
the ‘men of uncommon labour developed,” the giants of commercial 
“ ability,” have glutted the markets in their haste to be rich, The 
most powerful instruments for the creation of wealth are used not 
for the producers but against them; the workers, by producing com- 
modities in the form of capital, condemn themselves as a class to a 
never-ending but uncertain existence as wage-earners—an uncer- 
tainty which is increased instead of lessened by every improvement 
in machinery. They are mastered by that very progress and indus- 
trial development which they should master themselves. 

But the capitalists likewise, they too are wholly unable to pre- 
vent the universal crises of which we are now experiencing the 
seventh since the beginning of the century. The result of this is 
that capital rolls up into larger and larger masses, the smaller men 
being crushed out ; that wage-carners, salaried officials, and domestic 
servants (the latter 1,800,000) comprise a greater and greater pro- 
portion of society; that the capitalist class cease to direct their own 
operations as individuals, but, associated in limited companies, employ 
skilled managers—still the men of ability—to do their business for 
them; and that, when crises come, so ignorant are the rich educated 
classes of their causes, that they wring their hands in helplessness, 
refuse to recognise any responsibility as attaching to the wealth they 
have acquired, and fail to see that, as I have said before, they are 
unable to handle the system of production already established, or to 
give outlet to the new productive forces (electricity, the storage of 
force, the power of the winds and tides, &c.) which are growing up 
below even as we argue. Thus— 

III. “In periods of crisis the contradiction between social produc- 
tion and capitalist appropriation comes to a fearful collapse. The 
economical conflict has reached its highest point : the form of produc- 
tion revolts against the form of the appropriation and exchange: the 
productive forces revolt against the form of production itself, which they 
have outgrown.” 

What is the remedy? There is but one complete remedy which 
is, as I believe, in itself historically necessary and economically 
inevitable. The social character of the great productive forces must 
be recognised, and the appropriation of the products by society at 
large must supersede their appropriation by the capitalist class. 

That is, in brief, the Socialist view. But this exposition, it may 
be said, is too philosophical and too abstract. Perhaps so. We have 
then only to look round us for the plainest concrete illustrations of 
the correctness of the analysis. Competition for subsistence wages 
and increased uncertainty of work among the workers below, accom- 
panied by a fearful relative overpopulation of unemployed and 
paupers, notwithstanding the advance in power of production ; com- 
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petition among the capitalists for profit above, without the slightest 
concern for one another, until a crisis comes which ruins many of 
their own class, and throws thousands more workers out upon the 
street; the rapid growth of limited companies and co-operative stores 
on the one hand, and threatening combinations of workers on the 
other; the economical antagonism in the field of production and 
exchange reflected, as we have lately seen, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in violent class-hatred translated into riot in the streets; 
the break-down of our industrial system paralleled in the chaos 
come again of our political disintegration—cannot we see all this 
around us ? 

And at the same time the State, even the middle-class State of 
England, is timidly trying to palliate here and there the mischiefs 
occasioned by the happy-go-lucky methods which we have inherited 
from our fathers; and is even laying hold upon department after 
department of industry with the intention—never, unfortunately, 
realised, owing to the maintenance of competitive wages in the lower 
grades of Government employment—of organising them for the 
benefit of the community. So resistless is this tendency that the 
late Mr. Henry Fawcett, a man bitterly opposed to State interven- 
tion, was forced in his capacity of administrator at the Post Office 
to turn his back upon Mr. Henry Fawcett the middle-class political 
economist outside. 

Social-Democrats contend further that the economical forms are 
now quite ready for the socialisation of production and exchange. 
The railways, the great shipping companies, the mines, the factories, 
the stores, the banks might be managed quite as well—we say, of 
course, much better—under the control of a democratic community 
of associated workers as under the control of associated bodies of idle 
shareholders. If Mr. Mallock’s men of ability require exceptional 
payment, then certainly the workers could pay them still higher salaries 
than their present masters the capitalists; though for my part I cannot 
believe that anyone in a well-ordered society would claim more houses 
than he can inhabit, more clothes than he can wear, or more food 
than he can eat, in return for the opportunity for using his faculties 
fully for the general benefit. Land has not yet advanced either in 
town or country to the company form of management; but there 
also co-operation could be substituted for competition without any 
serious economical break. That national would be supplemented by 
international co-operation is certain, as the workers of different coun- 
tries are already beginning to understand that industrially speaking 
they have no antagonistic interests. 

But Mr. Mallock himself admits more than once that the con- 
dition of the workers, physically, mentally, and morally, is not 
what it ought to be in this nineteenth century of ours. Why, then, 
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does not he, why do not those who think with him, whatever may 
be their political opinions, help us Social-Democrats to bring about 

:peaceful and beneficial social transformation? We shall never sur- 
render our ideal nor give up striving for its attainment. But in the 
meantime I for one would gladly see either party, or both parties, 
carry measures which we have steadily agitated for during the past 
seven years. An Eight Hour Law in all trades and businesses, with 
a minimum wage enacted ,by Parliament; free education and free 
meals in all Board Schools; the compulsory construction of whole- 
some dwellings for the people by municipalities and county boards, 
to be rented at a price to cover the cost of construction and main- 
tenance alone; the organisation of unemployed labour on useful 
work on the land and in other ways, at fair rates of wages, instead 
of giving the industrious poor criminal tasks to perform ; the change 
of the Poor Law system from a penal institution against poverty into 
an organisation for the improvement and elevation of workers over- 
taken by misfortune at any age—these are proposals which have long 
been supported by the Social-Democratic Federation, and would 
gladly be accepted I have reason to know by the most vehement 
revolutionist of us all. 

May I therefore conclude this article with an appeal to all who 
have any sympathy with the people to study carefully their social 
i surroundings, to throw aside their class prejudices, and to recognise 
that ability is only used to the best advantage when it is placed at 
the service of humanity, not when it is sold to increase the gains 
of a class? A crucial transformation of our present society is 
assuredly at hand. Would it not be worthy of the highest intellects 
in our country that they should help England to take the lead, in 
orderly and peaceful fashion, of that social and economical revolu- 
tion already begun in our midst ? 

j H. M. Hynpman. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE TWO SICILIES. 


In Italy secret societies have, from the earliest times, found a con- 
genial soil. The Senate of Rome, in the days when the Senate 
ruled the world, was baffled even under the shadow of the Curia by 
the stubborn endurance of sectaries whose persistence in braving 
death outwearied even the relentless severity of their judges. Later 
on the Emperors were fain to wink at what they would not sanction 
and could not extirpate; and wherever the Roman citizen made 
himself a home he established clubs and associations which circum- 
vented if they did not violate the laws, “ de sodaliciis et Collegiis.” 
The guilds and companies of the middle age communes were based 
on the same principle of founding a State within the State, whose 
regulations should override the laws of the commonwealth. The 
mysterious Academy of Pomponius Liti, and later on the Society 
of the Arcadians and the Lincei of Rome, brought something of the 
same spirit of conspiracy into literature and science, as though it 
were impossible to discuss Dante without giving passwords, or 
puzzle over problems of physics save under the sanction of signs of 
recognition. Early in the present century the Carbonari, the San- 
fedisti, and other similar societies, led back conspiracy to the more 
congenial fields of political intrigue ; and ever since the establish- 
ment of constitutional Italy, sette have been the bugbear and the 
preoccupation of the executive. 

“There is,” said Massimo d’Azeglio, as wisely as epigrammati- 
cally, “ some instinct of civil war in the heart of every Italian ;” 
of civil war, as he might no less truly have added, based on intrigue 
and plotting. When his political aspirations are not forced to find 
expression in the mancouvres of oath-bound clubs, with secret pass- 
words and midnight meetings, the Italian is no less ready to forward 
his social, commercial, or criminal purposes by similar illegal associa- 
tions, which often baffle every effort of the executive to put them 
down. The Sguadracce of Romagna, the Ragnalatori of Parma, the 
Cocca of Turin, the Bagarini of Rome, in their contests with the 
State, are well able to hold their own; for in the law courts, where 
the issue is decided, the odds are all in their favour. “If,” says the 
Opinione (Oct. 26, 1879), speaking of the setle of the Marche, “a 
member commits a crime, his associates defend him by manufactured 
evidence, intrigues, and intimidation;” and the influence which 
they can bring to bear on witnesses, judge, and jury is such that a 
conviction is seldom obtained. Besides this, the State has volun- 
tarily disarmed itself. The societies retain the sanction of the death 
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penalty, the State has abandoned it. The executive, in harmony 
with public opinion and taking an impulse from the teaching of men 
like Mancini and Pisanelli, has practically abolished capital punish- 
ment. Nor is this because an intelligible if untoward sentiment 
attaches an exaggerated value to the sanctity of human life. The 
Italian of to-day is hardly more shocked at the mere shedding of 
blood than were his ancestors when they gloated over the massacre 
of gladiators in the Colosseum. But little compunction is felt or 
expressed when runaway prisoners are shot dead at sight by the 
police, when day after day men are murdered in the streets of 
Rome or Naples, when the blood of a hundred labourers sacrificed 
by the criminal carelessness of contractors stained the walls of the 
Finance Ministry of the new Capitol. It is only when some sudden 
catastrophe appeals to the imagination, or when halting Justice over- 
takes the criminal, and in cold blood exacts the penalty of life for 
life, that death seems really terrible. When Misdea, the callous 
blood-stained mutineer, was shot in 1883, the whole country was 
profoundly stirred at the withholding of the usual commutation of 
punishment, and the execution of the murderer was at last ap- 
proved only because it was recognised that discipline must, at all 
hazards, be maintained in the army. The four thousand victims of 
knife and pistol in Italy are buried year by year without one-tenth 
of the lamentation that was made over the few hundred deaths at 
Casamiciola or the two companies that were wiped out at Dogali. 

“ Quannu ch’e la mortu bisogna pinsari a la vivu’”’ (When a man 
is dead we must think of the living; 7.e. a live murderer is of more 
account than his dead victim), says a Sicilian proverb which formu- 
lates accurately enough, if somewhat cynically, the general concep- 
tion of the duties of the law; and where a sentimental penal code, 
which actually fixes a close time in favour of crime by establishing 
a ten years’ prescription against prosecution for murder, does not 
secure sufficient chances of escape, juries—puzzle-headed or sympa- 
thetic, or over-weighted by the complex questions left to them—do 
the rest. ‘ Neapolitan jurymen? would think it almost a want of 
courtesy to return an unfavourable verdict against the eloquent 
appeal of a distinguished lawyer.” At the close of a notorious trial 
held at Cattagirone, in Sicily, which lasted June 25—September 27, 

(1) The police are seldom at a loss to find or make an excuse for firing at suspected 
criminals. Read, for instance, the following account of an arrest near Vallombrosa, 
quoted, not for its singularity, but as being one of recent date: “Towards evening on 
the 13th inst. a body of ten police, after a day’s search through the hills, contrived a 
successful ambush for their prey. Landi, one of the four highwaymen, as soon as he saw 
the enemy, fired. A brisk exchange of shots followed, which ended in the flight of the 
whole party save their leader, Maggi, who fell wounded by a bullet that would have 
pierced his heart had it not been turned by a copy of the Gerusaleme Liberato that was 
in his pocket.”"—The Tribuna, August 19, 1887. 

(2) Professor Turiello, Governo e Governati, i. p. 337. 
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1885, no less than seven thousand three hundred and forty-seven 
questions were left to the jury, who took—little enough, one would 
be inclined to say—five days to consider their verdict. On this 
occasion, to be sure, twenty-two out of thirty-one accused were found 
guilty of numerous acts of assassination, housebreaking, &c., yet the 
maximum sentence passed was twenty-five years’ penal servitude. 
But to what lengths juries will go may be seen in the result of two 
trials in Rome reported in the official Rivista di Discipline Carcerarie 
for June, 1886. In one case a young maidservant abused the confi- 
dence of her master, and stole from his desk several thousand franes 
to make for herself a dowry, and thus induce a hesitating lover, who 
pleaded poverty for delay, to marry her. In the second an old man, 
to satisfy the extravagance of his young wife, had gradually misap- 
propriated 8,000 francs from the funds of the Tiber Kmbankment 
Company, where he was employed as cashier. In both cases the 
facts were admitted ; in both cases the jury returned a verdict of 
“acted under irresistible impulse,” and the prisoners were acquitted. 

In trials for murder, even when the prisoner is found guilty, 
“attenuating circumstances” are allowed almost as a matter of 
course, and the old story of the lawyer who appealed to the jury to 
pity the poor orphan his client, who had killed his father and 
mother, is hardly a burlesque on what passes daily in the criminal 
courts of Italy. What Barkhart says of the Middle Ages is true 
now: ‘“‘ Wherever a crime has been committed, even before the cir- 
cumstances are known, the sympathies of all are involuntarily 
enlisted on the side of the accused.” 

The natural result of all this is the ghastly supremacy in the 
death-roll which Italy holds among all civilised countries. In 
Naples, with its 300,000 inhabitants—where, by the way, it is said 
you can even now get a man assassinated for 51 francs—there were 
in 1881 196 assassinations, 823 homicides, 20 robberies with murder, 
and 9 parricides ; and taking the whole country, the annual average 
of murder is sixteen times greater than is that of England. It is true 
that the foreign visitor to Italy goes away with the impression that the 
country is orderly, and that the risk to life is not greater there than 
elsewhere, and as regards himself that impression is correct. The 
vast majority of murders, save when the outcome of a drunken 
brawl, are due to one of two causes, neither of which concern the 
tourist. They are the result either of jealousy or “ interesse’”’— 
trade disputes, shall we say. Such, for instance, was the cause of 
the terrible murder committed in Rome last July, when a building 
contractor was shot dead at midday by a business rival in front of 
the General Post Office amid a crowd of terrified onlookers ; or, less 
frequently, they are the execution of sentences pronounced by secret 
societies for some infraction of their rules. 
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I have dwelt at some length on this abdication of Government in 
favour of the criminal classes because here is the key of the situa- 
tion. It is this that enables the members of secret societies, with a 
fair assurance of practical impunity, to terrorise enemies and punish 
traitors to their code; for even if a conviction is obtained, the ordi- 
nary Italian prison, without solitary cells, without enforcement of 
silence or hard work, is attractive rather than otherwise to the 
criminal classes. Evenin the matter of food convicts are better cared 
for than are soldiers. When, in 1880, the military were called in 
to quell a riot among the prisoners at Bergamo caused by discontent 
with the quality of their bread, the papers noted without surprise or 
comment that the bread of the soldiers’ rations was inferior to that 
served out to the convicts. 

In Naples, and still more in Sicily, it has been well said, the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Italian national character exist in their 
most accentuated form ; and it is in the provinces of the old kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies that the operations of secret societies may be best 
observed. It is there that they are most openly, and it must be 
added, most successfully, in conflict with the constituted authorities, 
The Mafia of Sicily, and the Camorra of the mainland, though the 
ultimate end of the two is identical—the overriding of the law of 
the land by anti-social conspiracies, and the enrichment of their 
members by plunder—though both depend on murder as their ulti- 
mate sanction, and are in close alliance with brigandage where 
brigandage exists, differ somewhat in their methods. The Camorra, 
though it often dabbles in jobbery, and by playing into the hands of 
influential men finds protection in high places, is, in its essence, mere 
vulgar robbery reduced to a system. The object of the Maffia is, in 
the first place, to grasp at power, and by intimidation to wrest the 
machinery of local government to its own purpose, and is the 
more dangerous because when once it has imposed itself by terror it 
often acts under the forms of law. Neither of the societies, how- 
ever, in spite of what has been sometimes pretended, though they 
sometimes avail themselves of political discontent to further their 
own ends, has or ever had any political purpose. 

The Camorra, it is said, was imported from Spain, and it is certain 
that when Sancho Panza banished from Barattaria the “Mirone” 
who asserted a prescriptive right to take toll of the winnings of 
gamblers in the island “ hell,” he had to deal with one of the best 
known forms of the Neapolitan Camorra. So too the “ younger 
brethren’ of Monopodio’s brotherhood so humorously described by 
Cervantes, divided their booty under fixed rules, had the police in 
their pay, and undertook to inflict beatings and death for fees paid 
by their employers precisely as did the Camorristi of Naples in 
Bourbon times. It is by an extension of the term that Camorra is 
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applied to a sort of trades unionism or organised jobbery, that 
includes all classes, banding them together against any outsider. If 
the American “politician” is always ready to “ grind an axe ” for 
his fellow, the Neapolitan is no less convinced of the value of mutual 
accommodation. As his proverb says, ‘One hand washes the other.” 
Ask a Roman lawyer to plead a cause in a Neapolitan court, and if he 
isan honest man he will refuse. ‘They are all Camorristi, lawyers, 
judges, and jury, and I should certainly lose my case.” Though 
the Camorra pervaded and pervades the whole of the two Sicilies, its 
palmy days are over, and it nowhere now exercises the absolute sway 
which it did before 1860 in the city, and especially in the prisons, 
of Naples. The confessions of Camorristi, fully confirmed by the 
evidence of political prisoners and of jailers, are full of stories whose 
terrible realism make one’s hair stand on end, and cast a most lurid 
light on the mode in which they converted the prisons into the 
schools and lodging-houses of the society ; electing a master in each 
prison who was able to correspond freely with his colleagues, both in 
other prisons and at large, to initiate new members with the estab- 
lished oaths and rites, to levy taxes on all non-affiliated prisoners for 
the benefit of himself and his subordinates, to pass sentences of death 
—aye, and have them executed promptly and certainly—on all who 
disputed his orders. Outside, the system was the same: the exaction 
of tithes by intimidation from all classes of the population, with the 
punishment of death on those who resisted ; and the population sub- 
mitted meekly. If two men played a game of cards in a tavern, the 
Camorrista was there to take a tithe of the winnings; the cabman 
paid a tenth of his fare, the porter of his wages; the customs were 
decimated at the harbour wharves, the town dues at the gates. The 
extent of these depredations may be realised from a single fact. On 
one day in December, 1860, the total amount officially levied at all 
the gates of Naples was 1s. This was going too far. Ninety Camorristi 
were arrested. The next day 9,400 francs were collected. In 1862 
martial law was proclaimed in Naples. Signor Areta, the chief 
magistrate, acted with the utmost vigour, and before the close of 
1862 some two hundred and ninety of the leading members were 
arrested, and the old society—with its tyrannical rules and avowed 
extortion, accepted as inevitable by the Bourbon Government and 
winked at by its police—was finally broken up. But as Signor 
Villari wrote (in his Lettere Meridionale, 1877): “ Camorra is bred 
in the blood, and cannot be eradicated by the imprisonment of its 
members at any particular time;” and though the organisation is 
now looser, though fraud is oftener employed than force, the aim of 
the association is still plunder, and the sanction on which it relies in 
the last resort is still death. 

Since 1862 the Camorra has been divided into the Camorra alta, 
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or, as it is sometimes called, ‘“‘ Camorra in kid gloves,” and the 
Camorra bassa. The latter is recruited mainly from the prisons and 
bagnios of the State, and lives by thieving and vulgar extortion, 
The former busies itself mainly with elections and jobbery, using 
when violence is needed members of the lower Camorra as its tools, 
and melts insensibly into the Clientele,’ groups of factious, unseru- 
pulous electors, who look upon their votes simply as a source of 
income, and get in their candidate on the understanding that he 
shall share with them the plunder of the State or the municipality, 
Both orders of the society are, however, in alliance, and they cannot 
always be distinguished from each other. When we hear of a town 
in the Basilicata where two citizens, communal councillors, &c., were 
arrested for embezzlement of the funds of a foundling hospital, pay- 
ments having been systematically made on account of children long 
dead ; of another in Benevento where the Sindaco is brother of the 
deputy and of the local magistrate, his uncle is priest and school- 
master, and a cousin is tax-collector and communal secretary ; of a third 
in which, from 1875 to 1877, the Sindaco never called a meeting 
of the town council, but sent notes of imaginary meetings, drawn up 
according to his fancy, to the Prefetto, we are obviously in presence 
of the “ kid-glove ”’ Camorra, and know without further inquiry how 
these gentlemen have secured their elections. When we hear of 
another commune where there is a mutual benefit society for trials, 
the members of which are bound, in case of a suit between a member 
and a landlord, to give false evidence as required, five or six being 
chosen by lot to appear in court and recite their lesson, it is equally 
clear that the members belong to the Camorra of the lower order. 
But it is not so easy to classify the associations of farmers, whose 
operations were brought to light near Naples in 1880, having a 
common chest to support evicted members, and acting on a common 
determination to allow no land to be taken at higher rentals than 
what were agreed upon by the unionists. In these latter cases the 
Camorra has allied itself with the discontent due partly to the agri- 
cultural crisis and the fall in prices of produce, partly to other 
causes. In many of the smaller communes of the Apennines the 
appropriation of communal land at nominal rentals by the ruling 
families has led to something like a revival of feudalism. The angry 
discontent thus caused, though often checked by fear, finds expres- 
sion sometimes in the burning of woods and crops, or in riots, which, 
though seldom spoken of, are to the full as serious as those in Ire- 
land. Petty tyrants, resembling Mr. Ferster’s “ village ruffians ” in 
this, at least, that they serve as figure-heads in the social war, use 

(1) How these Clientele work, how they ‘‘run” elections, how the absence of public 


spirit and the withdrawal of the most upright men from political life has left them in 
almost undisputed possession, may be read in Minghetti’s work, J Partiti Notitici. 
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the blind rage of the peasants to serve their own ends, and are them- 
selves instruments of the Camorra alta, which under this aspect can 
hardly be distinguished from the Maffia of Sicily. 

If the Camorra has been weakened on the mainland, the sister 
society, the Maffia of Sicily, is still as powerful as ever. “Men of 
all classes and ranks belong to it,”’ says the Blue Book on Sicily pub- 
lished in 1877, “and Government has always been beaten when it 
fought the Maffia.” ‘* Maffia,” we read in the official report on the 
agricultural condition of Sicily published only three years ago, 
“though often apparently extinct, always breaks out again.” “ Per- 
jury ordered by the Maffia is common in our courts.” Professor 
Turiello (Governo e Governanti, 1882) quoting with approval a letter 
of Prince Galati, says, “though murders are now seldom necessary 
the rule of the Maffia is not less absolute. The comparative fewness 
of murders is really a bad sign. It proves the complete subjection 
of the population to secret societies; even if the aristocratic Mafia 
has often sacrificed its instruments, Wajjia in high places has never 
been even vigorously attacked.”’ “There is a widespread conviction,” 
says the well-informed Signor Alongi,* who, as member of the Sicilian 
police, is hardly likely to disparage the power of the executive, “ that 
law is less to be feared than the Maffia. Many rich men are per- 
suaded that either to belong to the Maffia or to keep on good terms 
with it is an absolute necessity for them.” This evidence as to the 
power of the institution is so overwhelming that nothing further 
need be added on that score. If now it is asked what is meant by 
Maffia, it will be found that few, even among Sicilians, are agreed as 
to the exact meaning of the term. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
definition is that given in the Blue Book of 1877, from which I have 
already quoted. “The Muffia is not precisely a secret society, but 
rather the development and blossom of arbitrary violence directed to 
criminal ends of every sort. It is the instinctive, brutal, sordid 
solidarity that unites against the State, the laws, and the constituted 
authorities, all who are determined to live and thrive not by honest 
work, but by violence, by fraud and by intimidation.” But even 
this definition does not say all; add that it is accepted as the inevit- 
able even by honest men, that it imposes its code on the weak, and 
resists the Government even more by the inertia of passive resistance 
than by overt acts of violence, and, Proteus-like, evades the arm of 
the magistrate as it does the definition of the student. It would take 
avolume to specify all the modes in which, without violating the 
letter of the law, the Maffia can make things comfortable for its 
subordinates. One instance taken at hazard must suffice. ‘The 
Sindaco of Palermo, taking the presence of cholera as a pretext, has 
nominated a whole batch of new officials, and that though many of 

(1) La Mafia. G. Alongi, 1887. 
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the clerks who already draw salaries have quite given up going to 
their offices. A good thing too, for the municipal buildings would 
be quite too small to accommodate them all.” (Zribuna, Aug. 19, 
1887.) It is not of course asserted that the Sindaco is a member of 
the Maffia ; granted that he is not, his conduct only shows the more 
clearly how completely the spirit of the Maffia pervades the country. 

If we look below the surface we shall find that the Waffia is toa 
great extent a survival from the Middle Ages, the outcome of the 
relations between feudal superior and retainer, relations on which all 
social and political life continued to be based in Sicily till the first 
quarter of the present century; in part an expression of that exag- 
gerated individualism which, if common throughout the kingdom, is 
nowhere so strongly marked as in Sicily. It is the Calabrian who 
on the mainland most closely resembles the Sicilian, and it is a Cala- 
brian proverb that says, Quanno niscianu m’avantu m’avantu cu— 
“When no one praises me I praise myself.” ‘A French mob in 
revolution days,” said Signor T. Mamiani, “shouts ‘ Who will guide 
us ?’ but in Italy the cry most heard is, ‘Follow me!’ for each indi- 
vidual is thoroughly convinced of his own ability to lead.” “If,” 
said a typical southerner to me, speaking in all seriousness of a 
reform he thought needful, “if the Ministry does not yield I will 
get myself elected deputy, summon the ‘ costituenti,’ and reform the 
Constitution.” And he was convinced of his right and ability to do 
so. One result of this trait is that while there is in Sicily much 
loyalty to the king, there is no loyalty to the institutions. The ties 
of blood and partisanship are so strong as to leave no room for mere 
political alliances. The admired leader is not the statesman of saga- 
city or even of persuasive eloquence, but he who most imposes him- 
self by astuteness and overbearing temper, or even by the violence 
of his personal following; for here, as elsewhere in Italy, it is the 
solitary or even the anti-social rather than the civic that are most 
esteemed, and it is perhaps not without significance that in popular 
music, melody and solos predominate over harmony and chorus. 

It might seem a paradox to attribute the prevalence of secret 
societies to this primitive egotistic independence, which seems even 
to give the lie to Aristotle’s definition of man as being by nature a 
moArTikov Cwov, and makes it not altogether fanciful to trace the 
parentage of the modern Sicilian to Homer’s Cyclopes who shocked 
Hellenic opinion, ruling each man his wife and children, caring not 
for his neighbours. But it must be noticed that societies legal or 
illegal, for political, social, or commercial ends are marked in Sicily 
by something of the clannish type. Even in the names “ brothers,” 
“sons,” often assumed by members, one seems to recognise the fiction 
of a common father, though it is perfectly understood that the asso- 
ciations and the respect paid to their heads are accepted as a mere 
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matter of convenience. Such associations too are very rare except 
those in which the members look up to a common and necessary pro- 
tector, in whom, however, no normal or intrinsic superiority is recog- 
nised. Justas the revolutionary Frenchman was pleased to harmonise 
his theory of the intrinsic equality of all with the actual authority 
of a few, by the fiction of voluntary surrender of rights under an 
imaginary contrat social, so the Sicilian’s pride is contented to obey a 
self-elected chief, to whom he gives an allegiance which, as he flatters 
himself, is purely voluntary, and whose despotism is tempered by 
assassination, rather than the impersonal State which imposes itself 
on all. It must be remembered too that in the old Bourbon days 
law was looked upon by the bulk of the population as a mere engine 
enabling the court and its favourites to prey, with at least a sem- 
blance of justice, on the poverty of the people; and even now the 
heavy taxation, the conscription, and the want of any intelligent 
sympathy with the population of officials, who look on a transfer to 
Sicily as little better than a penal banishment, keeps up much of the 
former distrust of Government. The upshot of all these causes is 
that in Sicily law is still looked on by the majority much as the 
English rule is in Ireland—as a common enemy, or at best a marplot 
in family disputes, whom every honourable man is bound to bafile to 
the utmost of his power. 

From these premises in the moral syllogism is deduced the great 
principle of Omerta, on which Maffia is really based and which gives 
it its living power. What then is Omerta? “In the course of 
years,” says Signor Tommasi Cosedeli,' “the national character of 
Sicilians in all its manifestations has become interpenetrated with 
the principles of a special code, called that of Omerta, which lays it 
down as the first duty of a man to do justice for himself with his 
own hands for any injury he may have suffered, and brands with 
infamy, holding up to the contempt and vengeance of the public 
anyone who appeals to the law courts or assists the police in their 
investigations. A man perfectly honourable in other relations of 
life is convinced that he is doing a good deed in harbouring an 
assassin, or in refusing to give evidence against him; for the code 
of Omerta says: ‘Evidence is good so long as it does not injure 
your neighbour.’” Under this code a willing witness is shunned 
and scorned as is an “informer” in Ireland. With his dying breath 
amurdered man will refuse to give any information to the police, 
and stoutly deny all knowledge of his assailant, preferring to chance 
the escape of his enemy, and leave a legacy of vengeance to his 
family or faction, rather than suffer his name to become a byeword 
of reproach. Brought face to face with this solidarity of victim 
and criminal in resenting its interference, the executive is almost 


(1) La Sicilia nel 1871. 
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powerless. But one or two of the grim and expressive maxims 
current in the island enable one to realize far better than pages of 
description, the feeling dominant in Sicily which makes possible 
the continued prevalence of Maffia and Omerta. Scupettae mugghieri 
nun si mprestano (“A man does not lend his gun or wife”), the gun 
having the precedence as the more important. Si moru mi drivocu, si 
campu tallampu (“ If I die they’ll bury me, if I escape I'll strike you 
dead”). Lafurca é pri la poviru, la giustizia pri la fissu ( The gallows 
for the poor man, the law courts for the milksop’’). The unknown 
author of these apophthegms has sketched out with a few master 
strokes the position of an Ishmaelite consciously and defiantly at war 
with social order. 

Next in importance to the anthropological as a factor in the 
prevalence of crime, come the physical features of the island. ‘“ Lati. 
JSundia,” said Pliny, “ perdidere Italiam,” and it is hardly less true that 
large estates are the seed-beds of crime in Sicily, and absentee land- 
lords are at once the cause and the consequence of Maffia. Practi- 
cally the whole of the interior plain of Sicily, and 65 per cent. of the 
entire island, is devoted to the culture of wheat on estates varying in 
size from 3,000 to 15,000 acres. For though many small proper- 
ties were created by the sale of Church lands after 1860, these, except 
on the north and east coast, are rapidly disappearing. Small properties 
cannot stand up under the pressure of taxation. One fact taken 
from the official report is sufficient to prove this. From 1873 to 
1884 there were put up for sale by auction for non-payment of land 
tax, 13,713 properties with a debt on them of 7,487,356 francs. Of 
these 693, with a debt of 660,559 francs, were sold, and 13,056, with 
a debt of 6,826,697, were adjudicated to the State, no one having 
made a bid for them, as the arrears of unpaid taxes amounted to 
more than the value of the fee-simple. These large wildernesses of 
estates are almost invariably rented to a gabelloto, or head-tenant, 
who sublets them in small parcels at rack rental, each borghese or 
under-tenant taking up from 10 to 20 acres on which he camps 
during the working season with his beasts, whose life and toil he 

shares, which he cultivates as he can, and pays for as he must, usually 
by a share, ranging from two-thirds to three-quarters, of the crop. 
Tenant farmers with capital, and farm buildings on the holdings, 
are here equally unknown, and the borghese is almost always in 
debt to the gabelloto, who advances him food and seed-corn at extra- 
vagant interest, and to whom he is virtually a serf. If the season 
is good he barely pays his way ; if it is bad he sinks hopelessly into 
debt. Baron Mendola,' a Sicilian landlord and a shrewd observer, 


(1) Quoted in the Government report on the condition of Sicily, published in 1884. 
Bisogna Rubare, “men must steal,’’ says the Notizie del Ministro di Agricoltura, 1879- 
1882. 
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gives it as his deliberate opinion that the average Sicilian peasant 
cannot possibly make both ends meet. ‘‘ Honest labour,” he says, 
«seldom suffices for the maintenance of the family. Theft is obli- 
gatory.”” Except at seed-time and harvest these estates are deserted. 
The agricultural population is all collected in the villages, and the 
wide plain, with all its crops which no police can pretend to watch 
over, is at the mercy of evil-doers. It is the sense of insecurity thus 
engendered, the knowledge that his crops may at any moment be 
burned and his cattle stolen, that drives the gabel/loto, even were he 
well disposed, into the arms of the Maffia, the only protector that 
can secure him from daily risk of ruin. 

And now look for a moment at one of the villages of this great 
Sicilian plain where Maffia is most at home. For mile after mile, 
hour after hour, the traveller has been jolted on a rough, ill-kept 
road, through a vast treeless plain. Here and there he has passed a 
rough, shaggy lorghese, painfully urging his team of ox and ass, and 
scraping the soil of his allotment with rude wooden plough ; here 
and there a herd of cattle browsing among the withered weeds and 
stubble of last year’s fallow, or a string of mules laden with sacks of 
produce for the distant market, but save these up to the foot of the 
distant hills no sign of human life. The pitiless sun has burnt 
everything to an even brown. On the top of a small hill stands the 
village. Half a dozen large stone houses, half prison, half palace, 
built on the model of the great mansions of an Italian town, occupied 
by the gabel/oti of the surrounding estates and the few families that 
form the ruling caste, domineer over the hundred or two miserable 
hovels where the rest of the population find shelter. Few of these huts 
have more than one room, hardly any more than a single storey. In 
one corner of the unpaved earthen floor, reeking with ammoniacal 
odours, lies a heap of straw or a few sheepskins on which the human 
occupants sleep—father and mother, sons and daughters, pell-mell 
beside the brutes that share the house. A single opening serves for 
door, window, chimney, and for discharging dirt into the common 
dustbin, the street, where the population squats or lounges among the 
piles of vegetable and animal refuse. Hardly a man is to be seen, 
for most of the able-bodied work in the fields, five or six or eight 
miles off, and return home scarcely one night in the week. Notice 
the ill-fed bodies and the brutish faces of the women and children, 
the heritage of generations of immorality, from which traces of beauty 
dimly peer, deformed by squalor and vice; “the idiot head (dolico- 
cephalia occipitale) predominates. Adultery, incest, uxoricide, usually 
by poison, prostitution, are terribly frequent, and wrought shamelessly 
in the light of day as though by cretins.”* It would take the pen 
of a Swift to describe the lives of these Yahoos, and even the imagi- 


(1) Inchiesta Agraria, p. 35. 
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nation of a Swift would halt behind the bare directness of official 
reports. One is not surprised to hear that a common threat among 
these people is: “Ti aiu a mangiari lu cori di tia mi uni aiu a bivir; 
lu sangu” (‘TI’ll eat your heart and drink your blood”’); that a 
mother will often punish her child by biting it till the blood flows, 
Suddenly they all scuttle from the street into their dwellings as with 
a clatter of hoofs and loud shouting a gabelloto spurs up to his house 
followed by a score of attendants, each with a musket at saddle bow. 
The gabelloto lives in the house, and rents the estate that belonged 
once to a feudal noble. Like his predecessor, he holds himself above 
the law. ‘‘ He is convinced that professional men and officials exist 
simply to serve as instruments for satisfying his daily wants and 
grudges, and looks on them as mere freedmen. His field-hands he 
hardly recognises as human beings. He detests the present Govern- 
ment, though he condescends to act as grand elector in order to keep 
up his political importance and his authority in his village ; but he 
cannot understand why the police should trouble themselves to pro- 
tect the lower orders from the violence of one of his caste.”* The 
chief men of his retinue are influential members of the Maffia, who 
have won the respect of their neighbours by the reputation at any 
rate of a couple of homicides. Their ostensible duty is to preserve 
his herds from cattle thieves, his cornfields and barns from accidental 
or incendiary fires; they have usually been recommended or forced 
on him by the Maffia (unless indeed, as is often the case, he is him- 
self a recognised member of it), which thus provides easily earned 
wages and plentiful opportunities of peculation for its members, and 
the mere prestige of their name and position will guard the property 
under their care more effectually than the untiring watchfulness of 
an honest man; while the proprietors rest satisfied that the society 
will punish far more promptly and surely than the police any attempt 
by outsiders to plunder the property which it protects. But another 
not less important part of their duties is to support their patron in 
all quarrels with his neighbours of his own class. These quarrels, 
originating often in old-standing family feuds, fought out openly in 
former times with sword and pistol, have now developed into no less 
bitter political rivalry. Two parties can no more live peaceably 
side by side than could Guelphs and Ghibellines in the Florentine 
republic. One must crush the other utterly so as to be able to 
monopolise all the spoils of local office, and by the influence of the 
deputy which it elects deter the Prefetto from looking too curiously 
into any little irregularities that may be committed under his juris- 
diction. The struggle for the municipal purse is more ignoble and 
more injurious to public morals than even the family disputes of 
former days, and of them the Maffia, with its terrible power, is prac- 
(1) G. Alongi, p. 32. 
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tically the arbiter. Willingly or unwillingly the wealthy gabelloto 
must need support it with his influence, providing its members with 
employment and wages, or pushing them into municipal office accord- 
ing to their wishes and qualifications, and winking at the harbouring 
of stolen cattle among his herds. The penalty of resistance is theft, 
arson, and finally murder. 

Before the gabel/oto can market his crops, which have thus been 
watched from seed-time to harvest by the Maffia, he, like the 
smaller farmer of the coast line, must pass through another form of 
Mafia not less powerful that honeycombs the large coast towns, for 
nowhere is Waffia more developed than where misery is least pressing, 
and it reigns supreme in the concha d’oro of Palermo, where the lemon 
groves yield a net profit of over £50 per acre, and every peasant 
proprietor might live in comfort or luxury. Here it organises 
powerful “rings” in the produce markets, dictating prices, “ boy- 
cotting’’ dealers to whom it objects, and exacting commissions on 
all sales concluded. The penalty of disobedience to its orders is 
death, and in the rare cases in which it is needful so to uphold its 
authority, an alibi is arranged beforehand so effectually that convic- 
tion or even suspicion is seldom possible. An example will suffi- 
ciently explain how things are done. Soon after harvest a man, 
ostensibly a produce broker, will introduce himself to a farmer and 
say with all show of respect, “Sir, a customer has instructed me to 
buy such and such goods. I thought of you, and have come to 
propose the sale. In fact to prevent you from losing the market, I 
have ventured to close and take the earnest money.” ‘ At what 
price do I sell?” the owner asks mildly. “At such a price, sir.” 
“But my good man, that’s below the current rates,” as indeed it is. 
“Oh no, you are mistaken ; and any way, you would not have me 
break my word to my client for a few pounds. However, if you 
refuse——” But the seller knows far too well what the conse- 
quences would be, and in nine cases out of ten submits to be fleeced 
rather than incur the resentment of the honest broker and his 
friends. 

Though, as has been said, the Maffia is not itself an organised 
secret society, yet not the less the Maffiosi in a given locality do 
occasionally join themselves into a closer union, with oaths of secresy, 
code of laws, hierarchy of offices, common purse, and fixed right of 
admission. In the Rivista di Discipline Carcerarie for 1885, there is 
given a full account of two such societies, the members of which 
were brought to trial and condemned at Cattagirone and Girgenti in 
that year. 

The former of these, whose centre was at Leonforte in Catania, 
whose members knew each other as patantri, flourished for a long 
time before being discovered. It was a comparatively small society, 
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only thirty-one members being arrested when the police finally got 
on the right track, yet for several years it had completely terrorised 
the neighbourhood, keeping the common chest full with the proceeds 
of open robberies and forced contributions. The “king of the 
society ” had absolute authority ; he admitted neophytes with solemn 
rites and blood-sealed oaths ; he ordered the execution of suspected 
members, and of those who when invited to join the society refused. 
Though the Patantri were apparently extirpated two years ago, 
the lawless disposition survives in full vigour, as is sufficiently 
proved by the events of August 15th and 16th in the present year, 
when at Cattagirone and the neighbouring Leonforte, there was a 
popular rising of the peasantry, soldiers had to be called in to assist 
the police, the peasants resisted desperately, and were only crushed 
after a six hours’ fight, during which the musketry fire is said to 
have been “very lively.” One countryman was returned as killed, 
many were severely wounded, and eighty-seven were arrested. On 
the same day at Licodia Eubea, in the same district, a policeman was 
shot dead, others were wounded, and forty men were arrested. The 
immediate cause of these riots was the astounding belief current 
among the ignorant peasants that the police were «wntori — poi- 
soners sent out by Government to propagate the cholera. 

Far more interesting is the account given in the same publication 
of the Mano Fraterna or Fratellanza (Brotherhood), which had its 
headquarters in Favara and spread over the whole province of 
Girgenti. Here we have a concrete example in which, as in a 
microcosm, the general principles on which the Maffia is based, and 
which so often elude even shrewd observers by their Protean muta- 
bility, may be seen at work reduced to definite system. 

If the origin of the society, the first germ of which was appa- 
rently planted in 1879 by a group of coatti (transported convicts), 
released from one of the small islands of the Sicilian Archipelago, 
remains somewhat obscure, its aims and methods were brought to the 
light of day both by oral testimony and by a copy of the “ statutes” 
that were seized on one of the “brothers,” and put in evidence 
during the trial. In the Communes where the brotherhood most 
flourished “family hatreds transmitted from father to son, and, as 
in the Middle Ages, ranging the whole community on one side or the 
other, develop into feuds that find a battle-field in local politics, and 
private grudges embitter the opposition of public life. The more 
ambitious and unscrupulous of the party leaders, seeing a useful weapon 
in the passionate tempers of the mob, and the criminal classes, 
hoping for impunity behind the shield of official protection, came to 
an understanding with each other, and in this congenial soil the 
Mano Fraterna struck deep roots. Even honest men and good citizens 
were driven, lest a worse thing should come upon them, to scek protection 
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for their property and their lives, of free will or under compulsion, by 
membership in the Fratellanza (R.d. D.C. 1.c.).” The aims of the 
brotherhood were neither political reform nor socialism, nor yet mere 
robbery, but the gratification of the lust of power and of idle afflu- 
ence in its members by appropriating municipal offices and the 
municipal purse, and by providing for its members easy work and 
good wages in public or private employment. The means employed 
were terrorism based on the death of all who resisted its orders. 
The events that led to the discovery of the society were very charac- 
teristic. In 1884 Camilleri, “a brother,” having fallen under sus- 
picion of betraying the secrets of the “ brotherhood,” his own uncle, 
Martello, was charged with the punishment of the traitor, and with 
the aid of four brothers strangled him. Soon, moved by remorse, he 
confessed all, and then fearing the vengeance of the “ brotherhood,” 
and doubting the power of the Government to protect him, he hanged 
himself in prison. 

In 1885 the police drew in their nets, and it was found that there 
were grounds for proceeding against more than twelve hundred. Of 
these, about a thousand were allowed to slip through the meshes, 
“lest the very extent of the contagion should make punishment 
impossible.” Thirty-two ringleaders, accused of “more than ten 
murders,’ reserved for future trial, have not yet been disposed of, 
and a hundred and sixty-nine, including one schoolmaster, one 
priest, a few tradesmen, and a large majority of miners and 
agricultural labourers, charged with the minor offence of “ illegal 
association,” were tried at Girgenti, in the church of St. Anna, 
transformed for the occasion into a law court. The trial lasted from 
March 2nd to March 30th, 1885; ten only of the accused were 
acquitted and the rest were condemned to various terms of imprison- 
ment. The only interesting figure among the accused, and the only 
one who had joined the association from public motives, and whose 
hands were comparatively clean, was the priest Padre Don Angelo, 
a man of education, a Greek and Latin scholar, and an eloquent 
preacher. He spoke well in his own defence, trying to make out 
that he was the victim of the jealousy of municipal parties. He 
had some years before been prosecuted on a charge of instigating 
to assassination, but the prosecution had failed for want of evidence, 
and he complained of being now put on his trial as a mere gregario 
(subordinate). Like a true Sicilian, he would gladly have gratified 
his vanity by sharing with the ten ringleaders the more serious charge. 
He had long before taken part in local politics as protector of his 
ignorant and unenfranchised parishioners, and having thus made 
powerful enemies, joined the “ brotherhood,” intending to use it, as 
it would seem, for political ends ; but once in he was unable to keep 
himself clean from its lawless and selfish operations, and he was 
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accordingly condemned to two years imprisonment. The statutes of 
the “brotherhood” regulated: 1. The relations of members to 
officers ; 2. The duties of members to each other; 3. The admission 
of new members. 1. The officers included two head centres, one 
cashier, who collected the admission fees and monthly dues, and as 
many captains of ten and captains of five as might be required. To 
these absolute obedience was due, though important questions were 
decided at general meetings. 2. Members were bound to stand by 
each other on all occasions, whether by force or by providing evidence 
in law courts,’ and an elaborate code of signals was arranged enabling 
members to recognise each other under all circumstances. 3. The 
forms of initiation, which usually took place in en old lime-kiln, an 
abandoned quarry, or some similar hiding-place, were singular. The 
presence of three old members beside the neophyte was necessary. 
The three “ brothers” took off their hats, then the senior of them 
tied a thread tightly round the right forefinger of the “son,’’ pricked 
it with his knife and let a few drops of blood fall on the print of a 
saint. The print was then set on fire and placed in the left hand of 
the “son,” who blew away the ashes, repeating the formula, ‘I swear 
on my honour to be true to the brotherhood as the brotherhood is 
true to me. As the saint and these few drops of my blood are 
burned, so am I ready to give all my blood for the brotherhood ; as 
the ashes and blood cannot return again as they were, so I cannot 
abandon the brotherhood.” Sometimes the ceremony ended in the 
“son” firing a pistol at a crucifix to symbolise his readiness for any 
crime, to take any life, at the command of the king. The neophyte 
was after this recognised as a full brother, and the whole party 
adjourned to a tavern to drink the toast of the brotherhood: Educi 
lu vinu ma assai echiu duci e lu sangu di li Cristiani (“Sweet is wine, but 
far sweeter is the blood of Christians”). By way of comment, it is 
perhaps enough to add two lines of statistics from the same official 
publication. The murders in England, in 1884, numbered one 
hundred and seventy. In the single province of Palermo, for the 
same period, they were four hundred and thirty-four. 

KE. Srracuan Morean. 


(1) It is instructive to note that many trades unions in Sicily contain a provision to 
the effect that “if any member is brought to trial his Jawyer shall be paid out of the 
funds of the society, and an allowance shall be made for the maintenance of his family 
while he is in prison.”’ 
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AMERICAN MUSEUMS. 
MUSEUMS OF AMERICAN PRE-HISTORIC ARCHAOLOGY. 


Few Englishmen have any adequate idea of the present condition 
of the study of prehistoric archeology in America, or are at all 
aware of the vast extent and interesting character of the collections 
which illustrate the early history of that continent. The recognition 
of the antiquity of man in Europe, and the establishment of the 
successive periods characterised by the paleolithic and neolithic 
implements, are events within the memory of many of us; while even 
at the present day the existence of man before the glacial period is 
vehemently denied by some geologists, and all the evidence brought 
forward to establish the fact is sought to be explained away with as 
much misspent ingenuity as was exerted in the case of the early 
finds of McEnery and Boucher de Perthes. Notwithstanding that 
almost every fact of the early discoveries has now been proved to 
have been a reality, every new fact which goes to show that man is 
only a little older than we have hitherto supposed, is still received 
with incredulity or neglect, although it is universally admitted that 
not only is there no antecedent improbability in these new dis- 
coveries, but that the theory of evolution, if it is worth anything, 
demands that the origin of man be placed very far back in the 
tertiary period. 

While such has been the frame of mind with which each new 
discovery in Europe has been met, it was natural that comparative 
ignorance should prevail as to the course of discovery across the 
Atlantic; more especially as there was a common notion that 
America was really a new world as regards man, and that except a 
few puzzling facts, like the ruined cities of Central America, 
Mexico, and Peru, its native races were comparatively recent immi- 
grants from Asia by the north-western route, and that their pre- 
historic history was brief, simple, and altogether unimportant as 
compared with that of early Europe. The facts, however, point to 
an exactly opposite conclusion, the prehistoric remains of North 
America being really far more abundant, equally varied, and offering 
as numerous and as interesting problems for solution as are met with 
in the European continent. In no other part of the world has the 
use of stone for all the purposes of savage and barbarous life been 
so extensive and so highly elaborated; nowhere else has a race 
which has many features in common, and which was long held to be 
perfectly homogeneous, been found to present more diversities in 
customs, in arts, in language, and in physical characteristics. 
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The study of prehistoric archeology and of man’s antiquity has 
run almost a parallel course in America and in Europe. The early 
discoveries of Schmerling and Godwin-Austen compare with those of 
the Natchez human bones in the Mississippi loess, and of arrow- 
heads, pottery, and burnt wood in close connection with skeletons of 
the mastodon. The kitchen-middens of Denmark are far less 
extensive than the shell-heaps of New England, Florida, and Alaska; 
while the discoveries in the lake-dwellings, peat-bogs, and tumuli 
may be compared with the still more extensive finds in the 
“mounds” of the great valley of the Mississippi. Even the 
mysterious structures at Stonehenge, on Dartmoor, and in Brittany, 
are not more mysterious than some of the animal mounds or extensive 
systems of earthworks, nor offer more difficult problems than the 
sculptures and hieroglyphics of Central American and Mexican 
temples. 

Before giving a brief sketch of the varied specimens which illus- 
trate the history of early man in America, it may be well to state 
the character of the museums in which they may be best studied— 
the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Museum of Prehistoric Archwo- 
logy at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. These two 
museums illustrate very distinct methods of arrangement, each of 
which has its advantages. At Cambridge the collections are 
arranged according to localities or areas. Everything found in one 
mound, or group of mounds, is kept together, so as to illustrate, as 
far as possible, the life history of the constructors. Surface finds are 
grouped according to states or districts; the instruments, bones, 
shells, &c., of the shell-heaps are similarly arranged ; the same is done 
with objects found in caves, in stone-graves, in the old Pueblo villages, 
&c. In the words of the curator, Mr. F. W. Putnam, “A natural 
classification has been attempted, ¢ grouping together objects belonging 
to each people. By this method is brought out the ethgological 
value of every object in the museum, so ‘that in the mind of the 
student each is put into the great mosaic of human history. Thus it 
is that throughout the arrangement of the museum the chip of stone 
and the polished instrument are side by side. There is no forcing 
into line, no selection of material, in order to illustrate a theory. 
Every object falls into its place with its own associates, and tells its 
part of the story of the efforts of man and the results which he has 
reached at different times and in different places. By this method 
of arrangement nothing is forced, and misconception is impossible. 
Separate the objects and classify them by their kind, independently 
of their source, and the result is simply a series of collections illus- 
trating the development of the arts of man; and although such 
collections will find appropriate places in a museum like this, they 
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should be secondary to the main collection, and be formed of duplicate 
material. Upon these principles and methods the arrangement of 
the collections in the present building has been carried on.” ! 

The great collection in the National Museum at Washington, on 
the other hand, is arranged to illustrate the development of prehis- 
toric industry and arts. First we have cases filled with the rudest 
chipped implements, many quite as rude as the palzolithic flints of 
Europe, and closely resembling them in form. These are of the 
most varied materials—calcite, chalcedony, obsidian, quartzite, slate, 
sandstone, or trap. Many are scrapers, rude knives, spears, &c., and 
come from every part of the continent. In other cases we find leaf- 
shaped, arrow-shaped, and spear-shaped stones; passing on successivel 
to all the varied uses to which stone has been applied, through a 
long gallery containing probably a hundred large floor-cases. Besides 
this progressive series there are some special cases containing the 
whole of the contents of certain mounds or graves, or the weapons 
and implements from some specially interesting locality or island. 
This method of arrangement has the advantage of enabling a visitor 
more easily to appreciate the endless variety in the forms of each 
class of articles, and to compare the development of the stone age in 
America with that of Europe. As in the case of zoological collec- 
tions, a great national museum should combine both methods of 
arrangement; and it is therefore fortunate that in the present 
progressive condition of the study the two great museums of 
American prehistoric archeology should have adopted different 
systems, 

The first thing that strikes the visitor is the immense number and 
variety of forms of stone weapons, implements, and ornaments, far 
exceeding anything known in Europe. The arrow and spear heads 
vary in the most curious and fantastic manner, some having very 
deep basal notches, others with the lower points greatly lengthened 
out, while others again are deeply and symmetrically notched along 
their edges in a variety of curious patterns. Many of these are 
chipped as finely and regularly as the beautiful Danish neolithic 
flints. Some fine quartzite spear-heads from Louisiana are nine 
inches long by three wide, while from California and Oregon there 
are some curious weapons with parallel sides, and over a foot long ; 
others pointed at both ends and narrower in the middle, from 
fourteen inches up to two feet long. Among the curious forms of 
arrow and spear-heads are some which have one strongly bevelled 
edge on opposite sides of the weapon, having to some extent the effect 
of a spiral twist. These are from the mounds of Ohio and Wisconsin, 

and may possibly have been designed to produce a revolution of the 
arrow about its axis during flight. 


(1) Nineteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Pealody Museum, vol. iii. p. 481. 
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Scrapers are innumerable, some resembling our common European 
types, while others are most fantastically shaped, offering five or six 
hollows of different curvature ; while borers are equally numerous 
and strange in form. Numbers of round or oval pebbles have a 
shallow groove cut round them, evidently to fasten them firmly to a 
handle or to a cord, and these were probably used either as hammers 
or as bolas for catching game. Other elongate irregular pebbles 
have a groove round one end, probably to serve as sinkers, or as 
weights for spinning. 

Great numbers of stone knives are found, many spear-shaped 
implements being thus used by modern Indians and by the Esqui- 
maux ; while there are also many large semi-circular or semi-oval 
knives, which were fixed in a wooden handle by the straight back, 
the curved edge forming the knife, thus admitting of the full power 
of the hand being exerted in the act of cutting. Some very large 
nearly circular stones seem to have been hoes, occasionally having a 
projection at the back to fasten to the handle with a hole to secure 
it by a cord or thong, while others are elongate, sometimes fifteen 
inches long, and seem to have been used as spades or diggers. Both 
these classes have frequently an exquisite glossy polish on the edge 
for an inch or more, gradually diminishing upwards, just as might be 
supposed to be produced by long use in a fine loamy alluvial soil. 
As connected with agricultural work, may be mentioned the numerous 
heavy rudely globular stones, pierced through the middle with a 
round hole an inch or more in diameter. These were at first thought 
to have been used as war-clubs, but it has now been found that 
digging or planting-sticks are used by some Indian tribes, with 
similar stones on their lower ends as weights to assist their entrance 
into the earth. 

The extensive use of roots, nuts, acorns, maize, &c. as food 
required facilities for cracking, crushing, or grinding; and hence 
some of the most common implements, both of modern Indian tribes 
and throughout all prehistoric ages, are hammers, grinders, pestles, 
and mortars, of varied sizes, forms, and workmanship. The pound- 
ing, crushing, and grinding stones are of very varied forms, from 
the unworked pebble up to the most elaborate grinder with a broad 
handle, something like a tailor’s iron, but carved out of solid stone. 
Corresponding to these are the grinding-stones and mortars, of 
equally varied forms and sizes. Some are flat, some slightly hol- 
lowed ; some have numerous small pits or cups in them, probably to 
hold nuts of various kinds, so as to prevent them from flying away 
when being cracked. From these we pass on gradually to shallow 
basins and large deep mortars, some of the latter found in California 
being a foot or eighteen inches wide, and having corresponding stone 
pestles, some of which are two and a half feet long. In California 
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also, we find many bowls and dishes of stone, some shallow, some 
deeper, either round or oval or boat-shaped, some with pointed and 
some with flat broad handles. 

In many parts of the country there are found, in mounds and else- 
where, curious flat stones cut to definite forms, usually more or less 
elongate and symmetrical, and bored with either one or two holes. 
These were first regarded as gorgets or other ornaments, but have 
since been supposed to have been used in twisting or spinning thread 
or string to make the textile fabrics which have been found in some 
of the mounds. Some of these stones are said to be used by modern 
Indians as guards to protect the wrist against the rebound of the 
bowstring, but this is probably a mere chance application, since a 
leather guard would be more useful and more easily made. Another 
set of stones, even more puzzling, are somewhat boat-shaped, hollowed 
above and curved or sometimes triangular, below, and usually with a 
hole near each end. Some few are very elongate and pointed with 
the hollow in the centre only, very like the decked canoes used on 
our rivers, and having a small hole at each end of the hollow portion. 
These look very like shuttles, and may have been used as such, or the 
whole set may only be other forms of thread-twisters. 

Genuine tools for various purposes are exceedingly abundant— 
celts and axes, from the rudest to the finest workmanship ; long, 
beautifully-formed chisels, adzes, and even gouges, deeply hollowed 
out on one side and with a cutting edge of great perfection. Many 
of the tools are formed out of the hardest fine-grained rocks, such as 
syenite or hematite, and are sometimes highly polished. 

Besides these varied implements and weapons, whose uses are 
known from observation of modern savages, or may be fairly con- 
jectured, there are many others which appear to be either personal 
ornaments or objects used in favourite games, or for ceremonial 
purposes. Of the former class are small stones of various forms, and 
more or less decorated with pits or incised lines, some of which were 
probably ear ornaments, others gorgets. Great numbers of stone 
discs have been found, of various sizes, from two or three up to eight 
inches in diameter, some of which are worked beautifully true and 
smooth. They are usually hollowed on one or both surfaces, and 
many have a central perforation. Some are formed of hard quartzite, 
three or four inches diameter, and must have required an enormous 
amount of labour to cut and polish them without a lathe or any of 
the appliances of the modern lapidary. These were probably used 
in a game called chungke, practised among some Indian tribes, and 
resembling a combination of bowls and spear-throwing; and the 

Creek Indians had chungke yards kept smooth and level on purpose 
for the game. The supposed ceremonial stones have been found 
from Connecticut to Florida, mostly in mounds, and are of very 
VOL. XLII. N.S. x X 
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varied symmetrical forms, and all have a central hole sufficiently 
large to admit a small stick. One has a form closely resembling the 
“key” of the maple, others are cylindrical, but slightly curved, 
some are like triangles joined by a narrow connecting bar at the 
centre of their opposite bases; others, again, like the longitudinal 
section of a dice-box, with many more which could only be under. 
stood by means of figures. 

Sculptured objects are numerous, and some have considerable 
artistic merit. Among the modern Indians the Sioux carve animal 
and human figures on pipes of catlinite or red pipe stone, some of 
which are well executed and of fanciful design. The Haida Indians, 
of Queen Charlotte Island, are celebrated for their skilful carving 
in wood and slate, the latter being very elaborate, highly polished, 
and having the appearance of black marble. These are grotesquely 
idealised into more or less symmetrical designs, and bear a consider- 
able resemblance to some of the Mexican sculptures, while in lan- 
guage and physiognomy these tribes differ from all the Indians of 
the adjacent regions. It is, however, in the mounds that the greatest 
variety of sculptures have been found, and among them are some of 
a very remarkable character. 

The pipes from the mounds of Ohio and Illinois are often carved 
into the form of human heads, some of which have Indian charac- 
teristics, while others seem quite distinct. Animal forms are also 
abundant, and among them are seen the dog, bear, otter, prairie- 
dog, beaver, tortoise, frog, serpent, hawk, heron, coot, duck, wood- 
pecker, owl, &. The supposed tropical animals carved by the 
mound builders, such as the manatee and the parrot, are errors of 
identification. There is, however, a curious carving representing 
some form of llam: or camel found on the site of a mound in Ohio. 


(1) The history of this remarkable piece of sculpture is as follows. Mr. J. F. Snyder, 
M.D., purchased it along with a few other prehistoric relics, flint arrow-prints, ston 
axes, &c., of a typical backwoodsman, who was migrating from Marion Co., Ohio, to 
the west, with his family and household goods. The man was rough and uneducated, 
and profoundly ignorant of archwology, but attached some value to the specimens, 
partly because others did, but chiefly because he had himself found them. He stated 
that he had ploughed up the llama, together with many Indian bones, and two of the 
stone axes, and some of the flints, from a low flat mound in his field, while preparing 
the ground for corn-planting. He sold the specimens because he needed money to 
prosecute his journey. These facts were communicated in a letter to myself from Dr. 
Snyder, in answer to an enquiry as to the history of the “Ilama.’’ There can, I think, 
be no reasonable doubt of the genuineness of the find. A number of similar objects 
have been found in Peru, and several of them are figured in ‘* The U.S. Naval Astrono- 
mical Expedition to the Southern Hemisphere during the Years 1845-52,” but none of 
these exactly correspond with the Ohio specimen. It has been suggested that this relic 
was brought to Florida by one of De Loto’s men, who had obtained it in Peru while 
engaged there under Pizarro, and that it reached Ohio from Florida by Indian conquest 
or by trade and barter. This purely hypothetical explanation seems highly improbable 
and quite unnecessary. There are many proofs of widespread intercommunication 
among most savages, and there can be no doubt that it existed among such ancient 
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Many carvings of animals, not on pipes, some rude, others more 
delicate, have been found in New York and other States. In Iowa 
two pipes, with rude carvings of an elephant or mastodon, but with 
neither tusks nor tail, have been found by two separate individuals ; 
but suspicion has been thrown on their genuineness because they 
both passed through the hands of the same person, and because they 
resemble in general form the well-known elephant mound of Wis- 
consin. It is, however, absolutely demonstrated, by bones pierced 
with stone arrows and others burnt with fire, that the mastodon was 
coeval with man in America, and there is therefore no antecedent 
improbability in its being represented both in mounds and carvings. 

Very strange are the stone collars, or “sacrificial yokes,” found 
in great abundance in the island of Porto Rica, and more rarely in 
Mexico. These are in shape and size like small horse-collars, but 
carved out of single blocks of hard volcanic rock. They all have a 
curious ornamental projection on one side, as if to represent the 
junction of the material out of which the type collar was formed. 
Some are slender and comparatively light, while others areso mas- 
sive that they would be a heavy load for a man. They are said to 
be found in surface deposits, and along with them are many finely 
worked and polished celts and axes. 

The long-continued use of stone in America for the most varied 
purposes, and the occupation of the country by Indian tribes down 
to comparatively recent times, is the obvious cause of the extreme 
abundance of stone weapons and implements all over the country. 
As indications of this abundance, the case of Dr. Abbott’s farm at 
Trenton, New Jersey, may be mentioned. This gentleman has 
obtained on a very limited area, about twenty thousand stone imple- 
ments and several hundreds of associated objects made of bone, clay, 
and copper, besides numerous pipes and carved stone ornaments. 
In a small field on the banks of the Potomac, near Washington, 
arrow-heads of quartz and quartzite have been collected for many 
years, and are sometimes still so abundant that hundreds may be 
collected in a few days. This is on the site of an Indian settlement 
abandoned about two hundred years ago. In California, the large 
stone mortars used for pounding the acorns, which seem always to 
have formed the food of the indigenes, are scattered over the country 
and comparatively advanced peoples as the inhabitants of Peru and Mexico and the 
mound builders. In an interesting paper published in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society,”’ in 1886, Mr. F. W. Putnam shows that jade ornaments have been 
found in a mound in Michigan, and also in burial mounds in many localities in Central 
America, which have evidently been formed by cutting up jade celts; and further, 
that the same material is nowhere found in situ in America, while it exactly correr 
sponds with Asiatic jade, some of the specimens exactly matching the material of the 
jude celts of New Zealand. These specimens, as well as the carved llama, may there- 
fore be considered to prove the widespread intercommunication between distant peoples 


at a very remote epoch. 
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by thousands; while the beautiful little arrow-heads of jasper and 
chalcedony found abundantly in some districts, are systematically 
collected to be set in gold and used as ornamental jewellery. 

Next in interest and extent to the stone weapons and implements 
are the articles of pottery found abundantly in the various classes of 
mounds and sites of villages. These consist chiefly of cooking vessels, 
water jars, drinking cups, and mortuary urns, extremely varied in 
form, size, and ornamentation, and often exhibiting a considerable 
amount of artistic skill. In a group of mounds in New Madrid, in 
Missouri, over a hundred such vessels were found, exhibiting about 
thirty distinct types of form, from flat dishes to long-necked jars, 
vessels with or without handles or feet, and with the handles greatly 
varied in number, form, and position. Many of these are moulded 
above into the form of human heads or busts, and some of them are 
in strange attitudes, recalling the fantastic Peruvian pottery. Similar 
pottery has been found in the mounds of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, as well as in the curious stone graves found extensively in the 
Southern States ; but their various peculiarities can only be under- 
stood by examining the specimens or a good series of figures. Very 
numerous tools and utensils of shell have also been found in the 
mounds, a moderate quantity in copper, with many ornaments of 
mica and some of silver and of gold. 

The general character of the mounds and earthworks of various 
parts of the United States, and which are more especially abundant 
in the great valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries, is sufficiently 
known, though their vast numbers and the great variety of form 
and structure which they present is hardly understood in England. 
A voluminous memoir will shortly be published by the Bureau of 
Ethnology, which will give most important information on the entire 
subject. In some parts of Indiana and Kentucky a hundred mounds 
have been found in a hundred acres. The enclosed area of the 
ancient earthworks at Aztalan, Wisconsin, is more than fourteen 
hundred feet long and near seven hundred wide. The great mound 
of Cahokia, St. Louis, was ninety feet high, and covered an area of 
seven hundred feet by five hundred feet, with an inclined road up one 
side to reach the flat platform on the top. Another almost equally 
large mound exists at Seltzertown, Mississippi. In Louisiana are some 
curious platform mounds, in the form of squares or parallelograms, 
connected by terraces. Besides the wonderful Fort Ancient in Ohio, 
containing five miles of embankment, now, sad to relate, being 
gradually destroyed by cultivation, there are in Georgia and other 
southern states several fortified mountain-tops, recalling, in their 
inaccessibility, the hill-forts of India. 

Another curious class of works are the ash-pits, discovered a few 
years since near Madisonville, Ohio. M. Putnam, curator of the 
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Peabody Museum, has opened no less than one thousand of these 
pits, and has obtained from them a large amount of implements, 
ornaments, pottery, and other articles. They are found on a plateau 
which is covered with a remnant of the virgin forest. There is a sur- 
face deposit of twelve to eighteen inches of leaf-mould, below which 
is hard clay. These pits are found to be circular in form, from three 
to four feet in diameter, and from four to seven feet deep. At the 
bottom there is often a small circular excavation, either in the centre 
orat one side. They are usually filled with ashes, in more or less 
defined layers, the bottom portion being very fine grey ashes, while 
the upper part may be more or less mixed with gravel or sand, with 
occasional layers of charcoal. Throughout the whole mass of ashes 
and sand, from the top of the pit to the bottom, are bones of fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals. Those of the larger species of mam- 
malia, such as the elk, deer, and bear, are generally broken, and 
appear to have been those of animals used for food. Half a bushel 
of such bones are sometimes taken out of one pit. Shells of many 
species of Unio are also found. There is also much broken pottery, 
but rarely any entire vessels. Numbers of implements of bone or 
horn are found, some of large size and apparently used for digging, 
as well as awls, beads, harpoon-points, and small whistles. Arrow- 
points, drills, scrapers, and other stone instruments are common, with 
some polished celts and rough hammer-heads. Stone pipes and 
copper beads and finger-rings are also found. In some of the pits a 
considerable quantity of charred corn has been found, together with 
nuts and other articles of food, and in one case only a human skele- 
ton was found at the bottom of a pit. A considerable area, including 
that occupied by the pits, seems to have been used as a cemetery, 
both before and since they were constructed. A great number of 
skeletons are found buried just beneath the layer of leaf mould, and 
in some cases these skeletons lie across a pit, while in others skeletons 
already buried have been evidently disturbed by digging the pit. 

In the same district, but at a little higher elevation, are a number 
of earth-circles, from forty-three to fifty-eight feet in diameter, which 
prove to be sites of houses, with a central fire-place of clay, and with 
implements and utensils agreeing with those found in the pits. After 
an extensive and most laborious investigation of this locality, the 
only explanation of the peculiar feature of the pits is, that at certain 
times or on certain special occasions the whole contents of a house 
were burned, and the remains and all the ashes buried in a pit, while 
the quantity of bones found indicates that the ceremony was accom- 
panicd by feasting. The thick layer of leaf-mould covering the pits, 
graves, and house-sites would indicate an antiquity much greater 
than that of the large forest-trees which grow on the present surface, 
while the enormous number of the pits and the extent of the ceme- 
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tery, covering over fifteen acres of ground, and from which over fiye 
hundred skeletons have been obtained, indicates that the place was 
permanently occupied by a large population. 

Another class of remains, the shell-banks, are far more numerous 
and extensive than the kitchen-middens of Europe. They are found 
from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west coast they 
have been discovered in Alaska and in California, while similar 
mounds, composed entirely of fresh-water shells, occur in the valleys 
of the Mississippi, Ohio, and other rivers. These accumulations are 
often of great extent. One on the coast of Georgia covers ten acres 
to a depth of from five to ten feet. In Florida, on Amelia Island, a 
shell-heap extends a quarter of -a mile inland by a hundred and fifty 
yards along the shore; and many others are found thickly scattered 
over a district a hundred and fifty miles long. An immense number 
of works of art and animal and human remains have been found in 
them, some of which indicate a considerable antiquity. 

America also has its cave dwellings, with characteristic remains of 
their human inhabitants; its cliff-houses, forts, and towns, partly 
excavated and partly built up with good stone walls, so as to resemble 
medieval castles or eastern rock-cities ; and its ruined towns of the 
Zuni and Pueblo Indians scattered over the vast desert-regions of 
Arizona and New Mexico. Some of these are highly interesting and 
remarkable. The ruined pueblo of Penasca Blanca in the Chaga 
Caiion, New Mexico, forms a regular! oval of about five hundred by 
four hundred feet, the houses being symmetrically placed around the 
outside so as to enclose an open area, which contains a depression, 
probably a pond for storing water. The walls of the houses are 
regularly and solidly built of stone. Equally remarkable is a large 
round tower about forty feet in diameter with double walls, the 
space between which is divided into numerous small rooms. This is 
in ruins, but was evidently well constructed of good stone masonry. 
Accurate models of these and many other structures exist in the 
National and Smithsonian Museums. 

The preceding brief outline of the materials which exist in Ameri- 
can Museums for the study of prehistoric man are sufficient to show 
that they are not inferior in extent, variety, and interest to those of 
Europe ; while if we extend our survey to the marvellous prehistoric 
remains of Mexico, Central America, Peru, and Bolivia, their pyra- 
mids and temples, their ruined cities, their cemeteries, their high- 
ways and aqueducts, their highly characteristic sculpture, their fan- 
tastic pottery, and their still undeciphered hieroglyphics, we may 
claim for the American continent a position, as regards the early 
history and development of the human race, hardly inferior to that 
of the whole of the Eastern hemisphere. A body of earnest and 
painstaking students are now engaged in the collection, preservation, 
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and study of these various classes of remains ; and at the same time 
a vast mass of most valuable material is being brought together 
relating to the manners and customs, the tools, weapons, and orna- 
ments, the tribal relations, the migrations, the folk-lore, the religions, 
and the languages of the aboriginal inhabitants. Already much 
light has been thrown on the prehistoric remains by their comparison 
with objects still in use in some parts of the continent; and this 
study has resulted in the formation of two schools of American 
anthropologists. The one school, impressed by the very numerous 
resemblances to be found between existing Indians and the mound- 
builders, maintain the practical identity of race and continuity of 
habitation from the epoch of the earliest prehistoric remains down to 
the date of the European discovery. The other school, laying more 
stress on the differences between the remains left by the mound-builders 
and other prehistoric races and the works of modern Indians, and 
being convinced, further, that there are indications of great antiquity 
and successive occupation in many areas, believe that there has been 
along series of changes in America as in the old world, that each 
group of remains and each area has its characteristic features, that 
there have been higher grades of civilisation succeeded by lower as 
well as lower by higher, and that the facts, no less than the proba- 
bilities, are all in favour of successive displacements of tribes or 
races, of which the displacement of the mound-builders by the 
ancestors of the historic ‘‘red men” was perhaps the latest. 

This divergence of opinion is probably the very best security for the 
ultimate discovery of the truth, since it assures us that no important 
evidence on either side will be neglected. The whole inquiry is in 
good hands ; fresh material is continually being obtained and elabo- 
rated ; and we may look forward with some conidenns to a final con- 
sensus of opinion which shall disperse, by the light of accurate 
knowledge, some portion at least of the obscurity which has hitherto 
overshadowed the early history of the American continent. 

Aurrep R. WALLACE. 
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Tue Positivists in art and in philosophy, the Utilitarians in politics, 
when they claim that the religious factor has been eliminated from 
life as they dream of it in their doctrinaire bigotry and prognos- 
ticate it in their party prophecies, find themselves at best over- 
whelmed with surprise at an event like the interference of the 
Pontiff in the dispute about the Caroline Islands, an event which 
seems a return to the Middle Ages; or, again, at an event like 
the compact between the Roman See and the German Empire, 
which is just what it would be if we lived in the times of the pious 
Carlovingians or the faithful Othos. Unfailing tendencies of our 
intellectual nature, as strong as the unfailing tendencies of our 
esthetic and sentimental nature, decided by the psychical constitu- 
tion as powerfully as by the physical, incite many minds to sever 
themselves from the ideal as from the faith, and since they them- 
selves feel neither in intellect nor heart any attraction towards 
melting moods and moods of mystery, they believe that others are 
carved out of the same wood or made of the same clay; and with 
drums beating they play endless funeral marches at the fancied 
burial of all abstractions and of all gods. Listen to them and you 
would take metaphysical religion for dead. 

There are ages in which religious faith rises superior to all other 
manifestations of the spirit—for instance, the eleventh century ; ages 
in which art excels—for instance, the sixteenth century; ages in 
which philosophy, as the seventeenth century; ages in which criti- 
cism and the revolutionary idea, as the eighteenth century ; ages in 
which economy, industry, commerce, labour, as this century of ours ; 
but the manifestations of the human spirit all of them endure, as 
though contemporary with its appearance on the earth, and ideas— 
those mothers of things—remain as it were consubstantial with our 
being, and decisive of the impulse which moves our life. 

Because religions are transformed like everything else in the 
perpetual metamorphosis of the universe, the common people say 
that religions are dead. I have heard in France a most eloquent 
speaker apologise for having uttered the word “ altar,” because it 
savoured of worship; and I have seen a physiologist turn pale when 
he let slip, in the careless ease of familiar conversation, “‘ God help 
us.” Meanwhile mothers cover with flowers the coffins where they 
watch the corpses of their little ones, who have been disappointed of 
life below that they may change into soaring angels above. Meanwhile 
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tombs, filled inwardly with corruption and worms, are covered out- 
wardly with the mystic vegetation of sacred and immortal hopes, which 
fix their roots in the depths of death while they fill eternity with their 
embowering branches; and we all with one accord listen to the sound 
of the vanished lyre, or watch the prayers that are enwrapped in the 
clouds of incense, with inward contentment of spirit, because they 
foretell to us, in those vague presentiments and undefined beliefs, 
in which divinity and humanity are confused together, as in the 
intuitions of sibyls and prophets, that our existence shall never sink 
into non-existence, and that all this universe, material as well as 
spiritual, to whose breast we poor mortals find ourselves so closely 
bound, shall not disappear like the nightmare of a weary sleep in the 
void of utter nothingness. It cannot be denied that the dogma and 
the fundamental truth of morality must in the religion of the future 
be supreme over the dogmas and the fundamental truths of theology, 
thus satisfying the real requirements of our century. 

Theogonies, like all that is human, have an essential being which 
flows from the inner substance of the spirit, and have peculi- 
arities in accordance with the special condition of each religion and 
of each century. And so, as there are religions in which the moral 
dominates over the metaphysical, as the religion of Confucius, which 
is so essentially fitted to the mechanical nature of the Chinese, being 
radically opposed to all theology—there are also religions in which the 
esthetic sentiment dominates over all other sentiments, as happens 
with that paganism not as yet dethroned from heavenly Mediter- 
ranean strands, nor extinct in charming Greek souls. 

The positive denial of the existence of religious dogmas seems to me 
as worthless as the positive denial of their evolutions and metamor- 
phosis. Very diverse religious states have made most valuable contri- 
butions to the progress of humanity. The world would have lost much 
if Abraham in the deserts of Canaan, and Moses on the heights of 
Horeb, had not cultivated that monotheistic faith whose quintessence 
the one had obtained in Chaldea, the other in Egypt, and changed 
it, as the bees change bitter resin into delicious honey, into the lofty 
metaphysical religion, on which we still live. 

When Virgil in the ancient world and Raphael in this our modern 
world, taught by those intuitions in which the souls of artists 
perceive the impression of the divine, wished to oppose the religious 
reforms of their respective periods, reforms foretold by countless 
omens, the reform of Christ and the reform of Luther, and to 
oppose them, the one by the religion of justice, the other by the 
religion of art, there was hidden behind their respective idealistic 
visions the defence of their families and their homes, a much more 
real explanation than all the explanations given by lawgivers and poli- 
ticians. We smile at the psalmody murmured by some old devotee 
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at her prayers before some miraculous picture ; at the ex-voto put up 
by sailors on the sacred walls of a hermitage raised on the last rocky 
hills that are dimly seen as he leaves his country ; at the prayers 
and popular festivals dedicated to an ancient image, under whose 
mantle tender souls collect like children to the security of their 
mothers’ skirts; and presently all these superstitions we have cen- 
sured, combining their forces, promote a complete divorce between 
orthodox Belgium and Protestant Holland; a civil war between the 
cantons of the Pope and the cantons of Zwinglius and Calvin; a 
revolt of the Catholic Celt, who has changed his dolmens into altars, 
to shake off the yoke imposed on his conscience and his country by 
Anglicans like Henry or Elizabeth, and by Calvinists like Cromwell 
or Orange; a crusade, like that undertaken by the Panslavists at 
the other side of the Danube, in pursuit of their beloved church, 
Constantine’s St. Sophia, which rivals in sanctity the sacred 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem; a dream like the Panislamic dream, at 
the visions of which, rising amid the vapours of coffee above the 
cushions of the ,seraglio, with the sanction of every Softa of the 
Mosques, men reel and tremble from the central tablelands of Asia 
to the banks of the Indus and the Euphrates, overwhelmed by an 
ambition for the conquest of the world. 

The increase of the influence of the Papacy after the destruction 
of the temporal power, in no way surprises or astounds me, for I had 
foreseen and foretold it in protracted disputes with the reactionary 
party in my country long before and after the great events, by 
which Italy and Europe put an end to the temporal sovereignty 
of the Popes over the Eternal City. I believed that the separa- 
tion of the two powers, as compelled by the gospel of Christ, in the 
person of the representative of Christ, was essential to the culture 
and progress of humanity. In my opinion a theocracy like the 
Roman theocracy, an absolute king like the King of Rome, could 
no longer be maintained in the midst of educated Europe, and 
still less in that most sacred place, the birthplace of tribunes and 
jurists. The modern spirit would perish if it did not snatch his his- 
toric diadem from the temples of the Roman Pope, as before it knew 
how to snatch the crown from the temples of the old absolutist power. 

Only the Mongols who came from the central tablelands of Asia, and 
settled down like a monstrous inundation on the splendid shores of 
the Bosphorus, endure the combination of Caliph and Sultan in a sort 
of imperial prophet, to whom they believe in their hearts the earth 
belongs by a decree of Allah. The Roman, the civilised man par 
excellence, with his marvellous flexibility, with his natural cosmopoli- 
tanism, with his worship of all gods, with his adaptability to all 
beliefs, with his born aptitude for constant progress, could not endure 
that absolute king, encircled with crowns and tiaras, armed with 
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ip the sabre, the sceptre, and the crozier, in whom was realised the 
7 ideal most opposed to the spirit of our age, the ideal of an absolute 
ns & power, stretching, like that of the ancient Asiatic potentates, over 
‘¢ both bodies and souls. In all Christendom we, the true Liberals, 
Ir contended for that separation between the spiritual and the temporal, 
ae but in no place with such vehemence as in Rome. The people, con- 
. founded by a kind of injustice, which takes root without inquiry, and 
= propagates itself without opposition—the people, confounded with 
. the nettles and hemlocks of their mighty ruins, through their 
i almost plant-like resignation, felt irresistible aspirations towards the 
4 liberty, whose germs have left their pretors in the civil organisation 


of all educated nations. 


ut Thus the army collected by its last Pontiff-King, composed of repre- 
I sentatives of the Catholic peoples, was not maintained so much to 
d repel the advance of the Italians as to prevent the revolt of Rome. 
i Pius IX. saw himself dethroned in the hearts of his subjects, like 
. the Archdukes of Tuscany and Modena, or the Bourbons of Parma 
¥ and Naples, swept away by the revolutionary indignation. The 
. proof that this is true lies in the fact that a foreign interference 
. restored, and afterwards another foreign interference supported him. 

And there on his throne he was like the dethroned in their banish- 
; ment, belonging to the phantasms of the past which waste their 
( 


life in a constant protest against the present, and in an incurable 
blindness with regard to the future. When Pius IX. died, a conciliatory 
y Pope was needed. This conciliatory Pope might have one of two 
y characters—either a lofty and theological character, which would 
have placed him above all the powers of his time and made him a 
kind of St. Francis or Savonarola; or a character astute and diplo- 
matic, which might lead him to make terms with the Powers of 
the modern world. Besides, every Pope must come from the College 
of Cardinals, and in the sacred body known and in power at the time 
there was no one capable of realising the undertaking of supplying 
Christian but democratic mysticism to contemporary Europe. 

Bonaparte, who, absorbed in mysticism, resembled somewhat an 
austere penitent of other days, lacked that faculty of self-communica- 
tion natural to the souls of those born to be truly propagandists and 
apostles. 

De Pietro, very virtuous, very much loved, on intimate terms with 
everybody, conciliatory by disposition, belonged of his own accord 
to a class known in every-day phrase as men of the world, and by no 
intellectual juggling could be fitted to engage in a reform so great and 
so transcendental as that aimed and directed either to spiritualise or 
democratise Catholicism. It was impossible to meet there, among 
the old ritualistic senators, so like in their petrifaction to the ancient 
senators of Venice, an evangelical Pope with strength to bring back 
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Catholicism to the days of primitive Christianity, and with courage 
to sign the treaty, demanded by so many voices, between the demo- 
cracy and the Church. There were not wanting, besides Popes of 
another kind, statesmen rather than mystics. Such Popes must 
needs propose to themselves, not so much a reconciliation between 
the democracy and the Church as a reconciliation between the 
Church and the political powers that are supreme to-day. Pius IX. 
had died when in conflict with the democracy from below and the 
States from above. He levelled the same impeachment at the Swiss 
Federal Councils and the Muscovite Czars, and he lifted his voice 
as high against the French Republic as against the German Empire. 
Those spirits buried in the past, who reproduce conditions identical 
with those which conquered pagans as illustrious as Symmachus and 
Hypatia found in the presence of conquering Christianity, proposed 
for Pope the cardinal, named as the representative of his personality 
and his idea by Pius 1X. But the policy of the Irreconcilables 
which Pius IX. supported had already borne all its fruits, and was ina 
state of complete exhaustion; in fact, as worn out as the illustrious 
life of its lofty supporter. What was needed was either a Pope 
resolved to spiritualise Catholicism, and after such a lofty and 
transcendent transformation to unite it with the democracies, a 
new phase, perhaps, of the Universal Pontificate, or a Pope who 
would seek alliances with the great Powers, almost all at variance 
with their Roman subjects, as Germany with its Centre, Russia 
with its Poland, England with its Ireland, and France with its 
religious orders and its Ultramontane party. Seeing the complete 
impossibility of the other two aims, the aim of the reactionary 
party, represented by one who maintained the policy of Pius IX., 
and the aim of the progressive party, represented by a Pope resolved 
on daring innovations and deep-seated reforms, it remained to choose 
a Pope able to establish an understanding with and fitted to con- 
ciliate the Powers and Governments of the day. 

A very superior representative of this tendency was Cardinal 
Franchi, who was generally credited with ideas and intentions of 
reconciling the Catholic Church with the States of the modern world. 
I ought for my part to say that, even during the reaction under 
Pius IX., when my Government was in office in 1873, I found the 
cardinal very active in the useful work of establishing an under- 
standing between the Holy See and the Democratic Republic in Spain. 
He made the way easy in everything before we attempted the 
reconciliation, which was already unavoidable in order to end the 
unhappy state of civil war in which we were ; and in all the friction 
natural to extensive and delicate negotiations we found him always 
resolved to maintain concord, with a word of peace ever on his lips 
and a feeling of friendship in his heart; and that which he had 
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done with regard to us Republicans of Spain, he did with more pur- 
pose with regard to the Republicans of France. We will not speak 
of other and analogous measures of conciliation which he planned, not 
merely with Governments of Catholic peoples, although democratic, 
but with Governments whether Protestant or schismatic, such as 
the Government of Germany, the Government of England, the 
Government of Russia. Italy excepted, Franchi was resolved to make 
terms with all the Governments of Europe. But this resolution 
of his did him much harm in societies to which delays and fine 
distinctions were as necessary as they are to the Sacred College. In 
voting for Pecci, the reigning Pope, the cardinals voted for a policy 
identical at bottom with the policy of Franchi, but more supple, 
more circumspect, more reserved, more friendly to what was demanded 
by the circumstances of the election, more friendly to delays and dis- 
tinctions. A finished theologian, a dexterous debater, a maker of Latin 
verse, Which you would say was shaped, as the facets of a diamond 
by a diamond, by ancient Latin verse; cold, like the abstractions 
of Aquinas; a man of corners and angles, like the dialectical dilemma ; 
with a living syllogism for his soul; his body shrivelled and bony ; 
very clever and by no means nervous; quite free from mysticism 
which is incompatible with his semi-Aristotelian, and so far semi- 
materialist philosophy—the designate for the tiara appeared to be 
one of those machines invented by a great doctor of the Middle Ages 
to reason mechanically ; obedient to the great combinations of calcu- 
lation but not to the movements of the heart and the severity of 
dogma, till then essential parts of the Pontifical policy. The Irre- 
concilables of all shades one and all called him sly and disingenuous. 
One compared him with “Machiavelli, another with Clement XIV., 
and in the height of adverse feeling even with Alexander VI. I 
have read in the books of zealous Ultramontanes that his head has 
the shape of the head of Robespierre, and his lips of the lips of Vol- 
taire. They leave in peace neither the court which surrounds him, 
nor the cardinals placed like planets in the solar system of his soul. 
Proud of his learning, careful of style and language rather than 
deep of thought in his discourses ; uncertain and perplexed between 
two lines of politics; with little belief in his philosophy ; a states- 
man rather than an apostle ; a diplomatist rather than a saint ; proud 
to the weak, and humble to the strong-—thus his enemies, the ioftiest 
disciples of the purest Catholicism, describe Leo XIII. If any one 
doubt this let him read the celebrated work of Houx. But all these 
manifold accusations are generated in the innumerable difficulties 
of a Pontificate, forced to retrace the paths trodden by previous 
Pontiffs, to alter politics and dogma without attracting much 
attention, and without giving large subsequent reforms the appear- 
ance of condemning Pius IX.; a matter of grave importance 
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for a perpetual elective dynasty of great pastors deified by the dogma 
of their infallibility. 

Leo XIII. has sometimes taken the most difficult way, at other 
times the shortest cut to attain the original object of his Pontificate, 
for the purpose of not raising against himself the anger of those who 
encourage spiritual wars, nor dashing himself to pieces against 
barriers erected by dogmatism and impatience. When one remembers 
his useless though proud assault upon the inoffensive Freemasons, 
or his manner of dealing with the liberal laws of Belgium, or his 
abrogation of the censures fulminated by his predecessors against the 
Jesuits, one esteems him, like Billio himself, a true follower of 
Pius IX., one to whom he might have desired to leave in kingly 
fashion his splendid tiara. But presently documents of a higher 
order, like the sacred writing published under the title Zmmortale Dei, 
which shows how Catholicism is opening to all the ideas of progress 
- and is coming to terms with all forms of government, reveal how far 
we are from those canons aimed at the head of our civilisation which 
mercilessly cast out all Liberals from the divine bosom of the Church, 
and excommunicated the spirit of modern progress. 

But it is in his double dealing with Italy and Germany that pro- 
found or irreducible contradictions between the ideas of the Pope come 
out most plainly. It is the simple truth that both these Powers have 
combined and organised themselves against the Catholic Church, and 
this truth ought to be manfully declared, without mincing matters or 
making distinctions. The Brandenburgs, Emperors of Protestant 
Germany, and the Savoyard Kings of Ghibelline Italy deserve th 
anathemas of a Guelf and Catholic Pontificate. But there is a dif- 
ference between the Brandenburgs and the House of Savoy, which 
can be thoroughly appreciated by a Pope who is so dogmatic a theo- 
logian as Leo XIII. 

The House of Savoy attack only the temporal power of the Roman 
theocra¢y, while the Brandenburgs attack the spiritual and divine 
power. Ghibelline Italy has been built up upon the denial of the 
temporal power ; but Protestant Germany has been built up upon 
the denial of the spiritual power. 

In the Reformation, as in the peace of Westphalia and the 
expulsion of the Austrians, the most important events of modern 
history which have determined the ministry and providential end of 
Prussia in the European world, the Brandenburgs appear as a sort of 
spiritual Arminians, raised up against Catholic Rome, in fulfilment of 
secular duties, and with a hostile and opposing Church. Their action 
in modern history remains far more contradictory towards the Church 
and the Pope than the humble attitude of the House of Savoy. Yet 
Leo XIII. is accommodating to Germany, which disputes his tiara, 
and will hold no parley. with Italy, which disputes his crown. He 
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forgets what has been done to snatch souls from his spiritual juris- 
diction, but cannot forgive the doings of those who after all have 
only been actuated by earthly considerations. 

At this very moment they have just abrogated those laws of May 
on account of which Pius IX. in full Vatican called the iron Chan- 
cellor an Attila. In vain in the past ministers of weighty intellect, 
such as we all recognise in Gneist, protested against similar conces- 
sions to Rome, which gives the lie to*a ministry preserved in Prussian 
tradition, and opposes a difference begotten by the movement of ideas 
and the course of the ages. 

Bismarck has had to pay Leo XIII. with usury for his direct 
intervention in the last elections, and the conveyance he has made of 
the Old Centre, now definitely manacled to a Lutheran Empire. 
During the discussion of the religious problem, Bismarck has used his 
best known arguments with respect to the war which Germany must 
maintain against European democracy in general, but more espe-- 
cially against republican France. But with all these phrases and con- 
cessions, Bismarck is unable to put forth in favour of the Ponti- 
ficate what was most desired by the Irreconcilables of the Vatican 
—a supreme effort for the restoration and re-establishment of its 
political power. There is a great difference between the conditions 
on which Napoleon III. defended the Pontificate and the conditions 
on which it is now defended by the Emperor William. Napoleon, 
by the irresistible fatality of the blow he aimed at the Republic, 
represented the reactionary party, notwithstanding his revolutionary 
origin and equally revolutionary tendencies ; while William, in spite 
of his hereditary origin, his creed of divine right always on his lips, 
and his iron sceptre in his hand, by executing the will of German 
democrats with respect to German unity, by the emancipation of 
Hungary, by the restoration of Venice to Italy in the war with 
Austria, and the restoration of Rome to Italy in the war with France, 
represents the revolution. Besides, Napoleon IIT. in defending the Pope 
King greatly pleased the greater part of the French people, Catholics, 
and very proud of their ecclesiastical primogeniture, while William 
of Brandenburg by the restoration of the Pope to temporal power 
would wound the strongest feelings of the German people, who are 
essentially Lutheran. 

Historical facts in unfolding form a system, just as minutes in 
passing form an age; and when the German Empire passed from 
the Spanish and Catholic family of Austria, which for three cen- 
turies had with so much zeal combated Protestantism, raising up 
generals such as the Duke of Alva in Muhlberg and Wallenstein 
during the Thirty Years’ War—passed from a family by tradition 
and honour orthodox, to a family like the Brandenburgs, by tradi- 
tion and honour heterodox, the temporal power of the Popes was 
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lost, not merely in the higher consciences of our time, which one and 
all will always with one accord condemn it, but in spheres less 
accessible to the pure ideal, in the impure currents of events destined 
to be of supreme importance in the future, for which reason we call 
them immanent, or let us say, very durable, and pregnant with far- 
reaching consequences. The logic of events regulates matters in 
the community in such a way that none of the institutions accepted 
by the peoples readily disappears, and nore of the ideas divulged by 
the various historic apostles is extinguished in the skies of the soul. 
What more? Have we not seen rise afresh in the newest philo- 
sophy, maintained by a German philosopher of commanding elo- 
quence the nihilistic conceptions of the Indian Buddha, with his 
apocalypse of universal suicide and of absolute non-existence? 
Surely there are also in the arrangement between the head of the 
German Empire and the head of the Catholic Pontificate some remains 
of the famous agreement between the Church and Charlemagne; 
whose two enormous stones are the foundation of the whole of the 
Middle Ages. But on that occasion feudalism was making prepara- 
tions with the utmost speed, on the point of rousing itself to meet the 
last irruption, the irruption of the Northmen; and Europe required 
material unity, like her Holy Empire, which could live only if con- 
secrated by religious faith and moral unity; like the Pontificate, 
which could live only if supported upon an earthly and material 
dominion. 

But this is no longer the case. In place of finding ourselves 
living during that celebrated Christmas of the year 800, when the 
theocracy was in the ascendant and feudalism was approaching, we 
find ourselves drawn to the United States of new Europe, which will 
end by forming an Amphictyonic Council of republics and demo- 
cracies as illustrious as that of ancient Greece. Consequently, 
spiritual forces being highly developed, and every moral power being 
very strong, no religion will for the future require, either a material 
and coercive power, like that procured for the Roman Pontiff by his 
temporal possessions, or even the good understanding and close 
alliance which to-day is maintained by each official religion with the 
government of the State. 

The temporal power of the Popes, then, is wholly unnecessary for 
the exercise of their spiritual power. And since events offer undis- 
putable proofs of social maxims, we have the Conclave that followed 
the death of Pius IX. and nominated Leo XIII. as his successor, to 
finish with the old Ultramontane tradition, and show plainly the 
uselessness of political power in the most decisive moments and the 
most critical hours of an election to the Pontificate. I know not, 
nor do there exist in ancient or modern history, in Europe, in 
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Asia, or in Africa, monarchs less respected after death than the 
pontiff monarchs of Rome. And this is easily explained, when 
one understands both the constitution of Rome in the times of the 
greatest prosperity of that unhappy temporal power which subjected 
the Pontiff to the territory, and the nature of an interregnum in the 
Pontificate, which brought with it, perforce, lamentable anarchy. 

As yet the Cardinal Camarlengo has not given the three blows of 
the rubric with his silver hammer on the forehead of the dead 
Pontiff, and the bell of the Capitol had not poured out its 
thundering din, the bell whose tongue gives the signal to the innu- 
merable campaniles of the Eternal City to repeat, when the municipal 
party of Rome, which sleeps with the ancient senators and ancient 
tribunes, despatches its trained bands; the feudal gentry of Tusculum, 
who long for aristocratic anarchy, their infantry; the Emperors 
of Germany, who do not renounce a spiritual supremacy, their 
armies ; the cities of Perugia and Bologna, which struggle under the 
Pontifical yoke, their citizen soldiery ; the snaboceniias of Castille, 
Navarre, Aragon, and France, who desire the appointment of their 
respective creatures, their guards; the papal cardinals, who must 
needs assert themselves, their condotticri ; the Sacred College, which 
must needs preserve itself from such stratagems, its shirri ; the Swiss 
who hold a licence, their soldiers ; the great families of Rome who sus- 
pect an attack, their armed servants; so that everywhere with their 
different garrisons they were changing monuments into fortresses, 
and with their unceasing conflicts the sites consecrated by the grati- 
tude of mankind into fields of battle, proceeding to such extremes 
that knife-fights, encounters of soldiery, attacks on respectable 
houses, the violation of sacred places, the plunder of wealth, innu- 
merable assassinations, the slaughter of rival partisans, and the 
hurling of the dead bodies into the Tiber, changed the Rome of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, blessed by the pilgrims and inhabited by the 
martyrs, into the Babylon and the Nineveh of Belshazzar and Sarda- 
napalus, eternally execrated in all the apocalypses of history. And 
there were at that time interregnums lasting, like that which followed 
the great Pope Gregory VII., one year; like that which followed 
John XXIII. two years, five months, and eight days; like that which 
followed Clement IV. two years, nine months, and two days. 

If historic disquisitions did not always turn out a little heavy I 
would cite: Innocent X., buried by the kindness of a mason; 
Alexander III., covered in his coffin with the filth brought by his 
people ; Paul IV., conducted to his place of repose amid noisy mirth 
and songs ; the pious Adrian IV., so abhorred, that on the day of his 
burial there appeared on all the street corners of Rome a most notorious 
inscription in which, with cruel sarcasm, they named the physician, 
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who attended him in his last illness, the liberator of his country. 
But, what more? In those times of the temporal power the 
corpse of a Holy Father did not inspire much respect in his 
holy successor. Do you remember the terrible tragedy of Pope 
Formoso? Stephen IV. ascended the throne by the aid of the 
feudal soldiery of Espoleto; and, at once, called a synod to judge 
the dead pope, Pope Formoso, who was summoned and cited to 
appear, as if they were dealing with a living man. The corpse 
of the Pope was snatched from the tomb dressed in new papal 
robes, and placed on the throne, as if he could hear the harangues 
of his accusers and the decisions of his judges, who outraged eter- 
nity in outraging the tomb, and assumed the jurisdiction of God in 
judging a dead man already in the presence of the Divine Justice. 
An advocate of Pope Stephen stood up in front of the embalmed 
corpse to level at him every kind of accusation, and to revile and 
mock him with every kind of indignity. A poor deacon, with his 
foot against the corpse, obliged to support it that it might not fall 
to the ground, more dead than the dead man himself, perspiring, 
stammering, trembling, without any notion of arranging words or 
recollecting ideas, held the brief for the defence. The mad Ste- 
phen IV. stretched towards his silent predecessor his angry arms 
and asked him in a voice hoarse with fury whatever occurred to his 
wandering mind. The corpse was not ashamed, the corpse did not 
pant, the corpse did not stagger, coldly preserving the grandeur of 
death and the secrets of the tomb. Then they tore off the papal 
robes which had been put on simply in order to permit of this 
horrible outrage; they dragged him by violence down from the 
throne, where he lay motionless ; they cut off the three fingers with 
which he had so often blessed the people ; they gave him like clay to 
the ferocious multitude, who spat forth all kinds of blasphemies 
against him and hurled him into the Tiber, which, more just than 
the conscience of those priests, cast up the mutilated dead like a 
living remorse at the foot of that same palace of the Lateran. 
Violence breeds violence, and the people enraged rose against 
Stephen IV., and loading him with insults, seized him and beat him 
to death in his own prison like a wild beast. Has anything of this 
kind happened at the funeral of Pius IX. ? 

The temporal power is not essential or necessary or even useful to 
the Pontiff and the Pontificate. If the conditions of spiritual power 
were what the Ultramontanes imagine, then there would be need of 
the ancient principalities of the Church like those ruled by Bishop 
Gelmirez in Santiago, by the celebrated Archbishop Albert in May- 
ence, by the Bastard of Savoy in Genoa, like so many other fiefs of 
the Church, terminated in part by the monarchical revolution against 
feudalism, in part by the democratic revolution against the monarchies, 
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and which, though in former times considered necessary or indispens- 
able no longer exist in any part of the civilised world, and never 
were known on the larger stage of modern civilisation, in America, 
where the relations of the Church with the State are based, since the 
days of the conquest, on the most exalted privilege, and where men 
incline to-day to a separation between the two powers. 

What loss has the faith sustained by the disappearance of so many 
of the Church’s principalities? Surely, then, it will suffer no loss 
by the disappearance of the last Catholic principality. 

It would give me no trouble whatever to show that the whole 
religious revolution, by whose force the Church lost North Germany, 
the England and Scotland of the Normans and Saxons, Burgundian 
and Helvetian Switzerland, the Denmark and Sweden of the Scandi- 
navians, baptized and entrusted to the bosom of the Church, when 
the Popes were not kings, was determined by the workings of the 
temporal power and of the unhappy monarchical influence. There 
was in the fifteenth century a constant tendency to reform, which 
the revolution prevented from prevailing in the Church. The 
Councils of the Church resemble the Estates General of the political 
revolution, as the reformer Savonarola resembles the reformer Turgot, 
in that both could have avoided, the one the destruction of the 
pontifical power, the other the destruction of the royal power, and 
both would have been able to gain reform wholly opposed to violence, 
the one and only efficacious conductor for the electricity of the revo- 
lution. But in Rome they heard none of the cries of the Spirit, 
their attention being occupied with the necessities of practical politics 
and the mad ambitions of the world. Alexander VI. was forming 
the dukedom of Gandia for his son Rodrigo, and the estate of Las 
Marcas for his son Cesar; Julius II., a Pope who was always on 
horseback followed by arquebuses and cannon, in the midst of battles 
and breaches, was extending the territories of Rome; Leo X. and 
Clement VII. were establishing the sons of the Medicis in the State of 
Florence, and uniting the daughters of the Medicis with the kings of 
France; Paul III. was placing an Octavio Farnese on the throne of 
Parma, and a Pietro Farnese on the throne of Placencia ; Paul IV. was 
increasing the riches and influence of his nephews, the Carafas ; all 
were giving their attention to the material and golden crown, supported 
by the bones of the forehead, rather than to the moral crown fixed by 
the Church and by Catholicism on the invisible temples of the soul. 

That the Pontificate may be able to employ its spiritual power 
in modern times it is absolutely necessary that it should withdraw 
its eyes from the material authority of ancient times. When this 
comes to pass the Christian Church and Christian civilisation will be 
one and the same thing; religion will be science felt in the heart 
and science will be religion thought out and proved by the intellect. 
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Never have the civil and the religious powers been so nearly approached 
to a mutual understanding as at this supreme moment. The Pope 
cannot sever his connection with Rome, for Catholicism is essentially 
Roman, and Rome cannot sever herself from the Pope, for Rome is 
essentially Catholic. 

Christianity, like light, has many colours, and it has taken the 
most vivid from the cities which have been its historic capitals. The 
primitive Jewish Christianity, which we might call the religion of 
the Father, had its birth and development in Jerusalem, in the 
affection for the synagogue, and in the influence of the Epistle of 
St. James and the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Matthew; the 
metaphysical Greek Christianity, which we might call the religion 
of the Word, of the Son, had its birth and development in the 
Ionian Archipelago, by the influence of the Gospel of St. John, 
and formed its definitions and organisation in cities like Constanti- 
nople and Nicea, cities of the old Greek race ; syncretic Christianity, 
which we might call the religion of the Spirit, had its birth and 
development by the influence of the works of Clement and Origen 
in that city which was the offspring of Alexander’s idea of combining 
the Greek genius with the Asiatic, that is, in Alexandria ; then the 
religion of the canons, of religious jurisprudence, of political organi- 
sation, naturally had its birth in ancient Rome, which gave the title 
of the architect who constructed the bridge close to the grotto of 
Egeria, the title Pontifex, to our Pontifex Maximus, for Rome 
changed her Courts of appeal, where the judges used to sit of old, into 
Basilicas, where the pilgrims of Christendom to-day bow the knee; 
she bound to the brows of the Church which is the mistress of all 
the Churches, the Pantheon of Agrippa, the temple of all the gods; 
she built her great religious monuments with arches taken from the 
baths and with stones that had fallen from the arches ; she brought 
together in the solemn Appian Way the ashes of the tribunes with 
the ashes of the saints, and the tombs of the heroes with the cata- 
combs of the martyrs; she placed amid the wreaths copied from 
classic palaces the Virgins of Raphael, and over the ancient altars 
the sculptures of Sansovino; she turned the Caesars into popes, the 
prefects into bishops, and the prators into professors of the canot 
law ; she found shelter for all antiquity in the new faith as the 
Latin nations did for Roman law in their national law; so, if Jerv- 
salem is the city of the Father, and Athens the city of the Word, 
and Alexandria the city of the Spirit, Rome, by consecrating in her 
laws the unity of mankind, Rome, the same in ancient as in modern 
times, is the capital of humanity, and of that worship which is the 
most ancient among all the worships of Christendom—the Catholic 
worship. 

It may be believed as a law of history that theocracies give 
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education in politics to civil states, and that presently the civil states 
loose themselves from the theocracies. The same law holds for 
Egypt, for the Greek people, for the Roman people, for all the 

ples. For this reason the religions which can live only in union 
with the State die inevitably with the State to which they are united, 
as the classical gods died with Greece and Rome. Happily the 
Church can live divided from the State, and the Pope can reign over 
hearts and consciences without need of coercive or temporal power. 
And the Pope at Rome will do the work of his ministry, as here in 
Spain the Archbishop of Toledo, who can in his own way call news- 
papers orthodox par excellence in his mandates to the Carlist papers, 
and go so far as to promote a crusade, more or less fantastic, in 
support of the temporal power, and in opposition to a friendly king, 
without any one in any way assailing him, and without our Govern- 
ment stripping bim of his armour and using on him the armament 
of the royal laws, passed against the ministry and the interference 
of the bishops by the immense power of the absolute kings. 

The Pope will live in freedom and tranquillity at Rome, respected 
and loved by all alike, provided that he renounces a power which 
either ought not to exist or ought to be of necessity absolute. 

To-day there is much talk afresh of a reconciliation between Italy 
and Leo XIII., because no one can understand the compliance of the 
Pope with heretics of old date like the Germans and the arrogance of 
the Pope with Catholics of old date like the Italians. If Leo XIII. 
makes the mistake of preferring political questions to religious, he 
will very soon find himself in a situation like that which such 
Pontiffs as Clement VII. and Paul IV. experienced, when in the 
chances of life the one fought with Charles V. and the other with 
Philip II., for things that belonged rather to this low world than to 
the spiritual heaven. Clement VII. fought against the Emperor, 
placing himself at the head of a hostile league in order to carry out 
his ambitious designs on Florence, at the very time when the 
Emperor was anxious at one blow to put an end to the Reformation 
which was victorious in Germany, and to the power of Turkish 
piracy which was master in the Mediterranean. Paul IV. rose 
up against Philip II. because he retained the realm of Naples, to 
the possession of which Rome always believed she had ample and just 
claims ; at a time when Philip II. represented the religious reaction, 
and representing that reaction would have been of necessity of service 
to the Pontiff and the Pontificate. The question of the temporal power 
cannot be prolonged indefinitely, although where in the world will 
be found a people so bent on suicide as to fetter themselves to-day to 
a theocracy, or a theocracy strong enough to maintain its yoke upon 
the shoulders of a people? This protracted and indefinite source of 
discord does great harm to the cause of order in Italy, but it does more 
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harm still to the spiritual peace of the Pontiff. Italy, which, quite con. 
trary to what occurred during the period of the captivity at Avignon, 
has kept her Pope at Rome, together with her civil liberties, goes on 
little by little accustoming herself in political questions to separation 
from the purely religious power, while that religious power has no other 
prospect but to find itself, all its life as it were, secluded within 
itself in proud isolation, with its Pope shut up in a kind of island, 
where the memories of dogma, as the inspirations of art, will end by 
appearing ignes fatui. It is far more necessary for the Pontificate to 
come to an understanding with Italy than for Italy to come to an 
understanding with the Pontificate. The question in dispute between 
the two powers has been completely solved by the treatment of time, 
Already we have seen, in an experience of three lustrums, how the 
Pope, without any political power, considering himself a prisoner, is 
yet able with full moral power freely to discharge all his religious 
duties and actually to stand as supreme arbiter between disputin 

nations just as if we were now in the heart of the Middle Ages. 
And not only is this so, but Conclaves are held and celebrated 
with a freedom unusual in former days; and the transition from 
Pius IX. to Leo XIII. was accomplished as the cardinals themselves 
admit, in such peace as was never known during the ancient inter- 
regnums of the Pontificate. 

From such convictions arise the symptoms which are observed 
to-day, and which reveal an understanding between Papal Rome 
and Liberal Italy. The first symptom has been a most mysterious 
pamphlet, which has an air of being suggested and inspired, proposing 
an increase in the endowment of the Pontificate, with full lordship 
over the Leonine city, and the concession of a strip of land leading 
from the Vatican to Castel Gandolfo and from Castel Gandolfo to 
the sea, in order that the Pope may be able to have free communica- 
tion with all the Powers, and to exercise his sovereign authority in 
its plenitude and in peace. 

Though the pamphlet was officially and solemnly disowned, from the 
time that public opinion ascribed it to the highest source, this formal 
ascription of falsehood has only served to give greater authority to the 
whole document among the common people. The second symptom, 
already much more evident, appears in the words of the Pontiff him- 
self ; the Pope delivered before the College of Cardinals a solemn and 
formal address on international politics. This solemn address resem- 
bles all that have preceded it in again, with the customary insistency 
and strength, claiming the temporal power; but it differs conspicu- 
ously from all its predecessors in that it gives utterance to a vow 
never uttered before, a most deliberate vow of reconciliation and 
friendship with Italy. It is impossible that one in so high a position 
should give expression to a wish of such high significance, without 
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his wish falling quickly from his lips, where it is still a mental 
image, by degrees made real, step by step, by the words supplied to 
his heart from the heights where gleams the ether of the spiritual 
world, in which all institutions, and particularly political institu- 
tions, revive and become luminous like the planets in the solar 
space. The word “ Peace” resounds in the prison of the Vatican 
before those ritualistic senators, who from their seats repulse it as if it 
were a blasphemy, and that, after important concessions to powerful 
and Protestant Germany, when a pamphlet had just appeared formu- 
lating peace even in its minor details, and a sufficient period of time 
has passed to permit a wide experience to teach us that the tiara of 
the Pontiff can shine resplendent without the need of an earthly 
crown, and that the work of secularising Rome can be mapped out 
under the very light of the Pontificate, with the express assent of 
a people as Catholic as the Roman people, and with the consent of 
all the Powers, but little minded to renew the three or four Pontifical 
restorations which in everything that belongs to the present century 
have crumbled to pieces. 

Moreover a new document shows that negotiations for peace are 
every day more skilfully framed, and the final compact will certainly 
be subscribed in very concise terms. This document is a pamphlet 
of Father Tosti’s, which has lately made its appearance, and which 
preaches reconciliation between Italy and the Pope with real elo- 
quence. Father Tosti is a monk of Monte-Casino, that loftily situated 
monastery where St. Benedict prescrved some remains of the ancient 
civilisation shattered by the barbarians, and put in their place the 
first links of the chain of provident modern labour, which has effected 
the transformation of Europe. On these heights, which seem to rise 
near to the sky and far from the world, the illustrious Benedictine 
could often meditate in sight of the magnificent southern landscape, 
and under the canopy of an horizon that is itself a revelation, upon 
the nature of the soul and of human liberty, which is indeed con- 
substantial with or most essential to the-soul. And after having 
meditated over this aspect of our nature he could very well under- 
stand that arbitrary human combinations, aided by the manifold 
mischances of nature and of society, can never destroy whatever 
there is divine within us, which at last will rise up eternal and 
stainless, like yonder sunlight, whose perennial power the fleeting 
darkness of this low earth cannot overtake: and seeing that Christ 
and His Apostles, the Pope and his doctors, St. Benedict and his 
monks, have been great in measure as they have helped in drawing 
forth the divine from the depths of the material and the human, 
until the soul is made an entity in itself, within itself, for itself, 
really supreme according to its nature and invested with rights to 
manifest and display itself in social as well as in material surround- 
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ings, Father Tosti has always preached an understanding between 
all modern institutions, that are Christian, and all that is pro- 
gressive and republican in the old Christianity. Transported by 
this belief, with the sublime language of the biblical writers flow- 
ing from his prophetic pen, he has earnestly set himself to recon- 
cile faith with liberty, and has written on the subject pages 
which are as it were the psalms of contemporary democracy. 
Many of these psalms have in their diction a resemblance to 
the lofty style of Lammennais, though quite unlike in tendency, 
for Father Tosti unites with the purest religious orthodoxy 
the purest orthodoxy of Liberalism. In him is realized what 
perhaps is realized in no other of his rivals—the Catholics who are 
democrats or the democrats who are Catholics—the purest worship of 
traditional Catholicism with the most living faith in modern progress. 
This condition of mind binds him to a charge so important as the 
charge of the librarian of the Vatican. The man who has once seen 
the Vatican library at Rome will never be able to forget it. It is 
now twenty-one years since I saw it for the first time ; and its spacious 
halls supplied with works of art of the first order, its book-shelves 
filled with all the treasures collected by the human understanding, 
its arches and pilasters clothed with the most beautiful frescos, its 
wonderful manuscripts of so many ages of history, awaken not only 
the zsthetic and the scientific sense in us, but also the moral, giving 
us ideas of the dignity and greatness of humanity, which leave 
no place for anything dastardly or ignoble. 

In this situation, in communion with the greatest works of human 
art and knowledge, Tosti has delighted to steel his independent 
nature, and to fortify the ancient habit of speaking without evasion 
the truth to those in power. And thus, orthodox priest as he is, 
Benedictine monk, librarian to the Pontiff, he has not hesitated to 
preach to the Pope immediate reconciliation with Italy. Three suc- 
cessive lustrums have given to Italy such prescriptive rights of 
ownership over the Eternal City that all the protests of the Ultra- 
montanism of Europe and all the excommunications of the imprisoned 
Pope have not been able to deprive her of it. Over the ruins of the 
temporal power there has spread a vegetation of interests so close- 
packed and extensive, which constitute the new situation, that even 
the most partizan patrician would lose much to-day if Rome were 
to let drop the crown of the new kingdom, and return to the sack- 
cloth and hair of her olden penances, and kneel with swollen 
knees before her works of art as the devotee Angelico before his 
pictures. 

Liberty has entered into the manners and customs; the abolition 
of mortmain and entail, into the vested interests; the secular and 
modern life, into bones stiff with the cold of the tombs; the resur- 
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rection into the dust, where slept so many generations like funeral 
statues over heaps of ancient rubbish. 

Where will the old theocracy build its nest, expelled as it is by 
theinflowing of spiritual light and of modern life. Father Tosti does 
not believe that God has done everything which has occurred in Rome 
during recent times ; but he believes that God has permitted it. And 
as he believes that God has allowed it, he believes it to be necessary 
also to put oneself in harmony with the decrees of Providence, 
and listening to its monitions, to obtain from it the fullest instruc- 
tions, and to transport these instructions into the laws of conduct 
and of life for the future. Shutting themselves up in an unap- 
proachable irreconcilability, the Popes understand only the result; 
to admit that prescription justifies the rights claimed by their ene- 
mies, and that the rationalistic and secular Irreconcilables occupy 
allthe very broad space, left without reserve or limit to their explo- 
sion and their unfolding of their schemes. A reconciliation between 
the Italian national spirit and the Catholic Pontificate is what Tosti 
asks for. It is perfectly certain that a fresh denial that Tosti’s 
action is authorised wll follow a fresh demand, but perfectly 
certain, too, that such denials merely serve to mark the fact that 
thought is already fluttering, though it is not yet full fledged. 

Though to-day he writes heated Encyclicals against the kingdom of 
Italy without any one retracting them, though he invites and receives 
thousands of pilgrims who are in the habit of raising the revolu- 
tionary cry, “ Long live the Pope-King!” without any one prose- 
cuting them, though he wrestles with the secular powers in open war, 
the same nation and the sameState against which he protests serving 
him as a shield ; though he celebrates his Synods without fear, and 
brings together his Conclaves with more safety than ever, in spite 
of his perpetual state of hostility, will the day of reconciliation 
never reach him ? 

A reconciliation, at all events, is very much to the purpose. 
The Latin peoples have need of a religious sentiment as living as 
that which the Saxon peoples preserve in their hearts as the founda- 
tion of liberty. And the religious sentiment of the Latin peoples 
holds fast to Catholicism. It is requisite, then, that the democracy 
should not maintain systematic hostility to the Church nor the 
Church systematic hostility to the democracy. Experience teaches 
that the Church can live at peace with the Republic, as it does 
before our eyes in America. Experience teaches that liberty in its 
turn can live and grow in fellowship with Catholicism, as happens 
before our eyes in Belgium. 

The Pope who organised the Church of Rome in the catacombs, 
and there, during the fourth century, could live on friendly terms 
with the religious waverers who ruled the empire, from Constantine 
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to Theodosius, who, on the arrival of the barbarians lifted his 
arms and stopped the inundation, who changed it by virtue of his 
moral powers, into fertilising waters of irrigation; the Pope, who 
had an understanding with the Exarchs of Ravenna, with the kings 
of Lombardy, with the leaders of the ferocious Ostrogoths, with the 
Frank usurpers,with the German Kaisers, with the warriors and feuda- 
tories of the Church, with the absolutist kings—why, of course he must 
come to an understanding soon or late with modern democracy, and 
this will be a practical realisation of the evangelical spirit in insti- 
tutions as well as in manners and customs. So has the spirit of man 
decreed, and so has God permitted. Society and nature have 
nothing more to do than to comply with the command of Heaven 
and the thought of man. 

We are in the critical period of the documents arising from the 
Roman question. We have seen in this year first the letter of the 
Pope making persuasive advances to Italy with offers of peace. 
Next we have seen the pamphlet of Tosti supporting a reconciliation; 
but one in which the interests of Italy shall be in the ascendant over 
the old interests of the Pontificate ; after the pamphlet of Tosti, the 
circular of Rampolla, saying that the Holy See could not settle 
differences by any arrangement in which the re-establishment of 
the temporal power was not implied. And after the circular of 
Rampolla, at this very time, another pamphlet is published, in which 
a French pen, highly praised by the Vatican, claims again to prove 
the right of the Roman Pontiff to the Eternal City as his ancient 
secular property. This document seems to me a final and supreme 
complaint. But in it we do not find any argument either strong or 
fresh in favour of the Pontifical monarchy. The two motives which 
keep the Pope from resigning himself to the loss of his material power 
or coming to terms with Italy are the secular character assumed 
by all contemporary legislation in Italy, and the liberty granted 
to thought by the policy that is in the ascendant. But this full 
liberty of thought is a natural right, denicd only by barbarous laws, 
and congenital with modern man in contemporary communities. 
The other motive, the secular character of the law, flows from 
the vigour of the movement of civilisation more than from the will 
of the Italian Government. For the Pope to say that the existence of 
the Papacy depends on its not accommodating itself to the liberties 
already acquired by all the educated world, and to the secular character 
impressed on all the laws of mankind by universal civilisation, is as 
much as to say that the Papacy cannot accommodate itself to the 
geological period in which we find ourselves to-day. It is as diffi- 
cult to return to a human society of the theocratic character and of 
narrow and slavish thought, as to return to the period of the great 
tree fern and of the huge megatherium. The Pontiff attributes to 
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Italy what he ought to attribute to the spirit of mankind. As the 
confusion of the two powers exists only in the Constantinople of the 
Sultan, which we watch to-day in the agonies of death, the absolute 
power able to mark out its flight for thought exists to-day only in 
Russia. But, at what a price! To declare that a moral and reli- 
gious power is incompatible with complete liberty of thought or 
belief and with parliamentary institutions is much the same as 
to say that it is incompatible with Christian civilisation and 
culture. It happens that the impulse which has separated the Latin 
world from the Roman theocracy is not a thing of yesterday; it 
comes from those same absolutist kings of ours, and with it have 
co-operated, the thirteenth century with the retrograde movement of 
the Crusades, the fourteenth with the foundation of its civil monar- 
chies, the fifteenth with its Councils, the sixteenth with its reformers, 
the seventeenth with its absolute kings, the eighteenth with its 
philosopher kings, as also this century of ours with its revolution 
and its democracy. The reason why contemporary Governments do 
not fall into that royalism so opposed to Rome, exemplified in 
despots like Philip II. and Louis XIV., is to be found in the fact 
that the Popes to-day, while preserving their spiritual authority and 
being trustworthy oracles in dogma and morals to all true Catholics, 
do not influence, as they influenced in other times, the fortune of 
states and the movements of politics. And here is the unknown 
quantity which must solve the problem set in an extensive logical 
series of very exact terms. The political power must leave 
latitude to the purely religious power and the purely religious 
power must leave amplitude to the purely political power. The 
one abandons the spiritual sphere, as far as it employs any decisive 
compulsion, and the other abandons the sphere of liberty and 
modern progress as far as it claims to avail itself of restraints for 
the unrestrainable, for faith and for the conscience of the soul. 

The problem solves itself provided that the Catholic Pope be a 
power purely religious and the Government of Italy a power purely 
civil. In the difference between the two powers lies the solution. 
And so, the separation between the temporal and the spiritual, pro- 
mised by Christ in the first century of our era, will have been 
actually attained only in this most glorious century of ours. 


Emitio CasTrELAR. 








HERMANN LOTZE AND THE MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A nor unimportant contribution towards the elucidation of that great 
question, “‘ What is the most rational conception of nature possible 
for us?’’ has been of late made accessible to English readers unfa- 
miliar with German. We refer to the translation of Hermann 
Lotze’s great work entitled Jicrocosmus: an Essay concerning Man 
and his Relation to the World.’ The opinions of the author with 
respect to this question have a special interest, because he has long 
been an industrious worker in the field of scientific philosophy, 
because his eminence has been widely recognised, and because he 
has been so zealous and able an advocate of a mechanical conception 
of nature. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze was born May 21, 1817, at Bautzen, in 
Saxony. He studied medicine and philosophy at the university of 
Leipsic, where he graduated in both subjects in 1838, and became a 
university lecturer in both the following year. He became in 1842 
a professor at Leipsic, which post he left ten years afterwards for a 
professorship at Gottingen.” 

The study of medicine made him feel the absolute necessity of a 
knowledge of physical and biological science for any one who would 
aspire to philosophy, and forced upon his mind the complete un- 
tenableness of Hegelianism. At starting he appeared to be a 
thoroughgoing upholder of the mechanical view of nature. In his 
Pathology*® he sought to show that the processes observable in the 
living body are in no way fundamentally different from those of 
insentient nature, the only difference being in the arrangement of the 
parts upon which the physical forces act. ‘ Vital force,” he taught, 
“is not to be understood as any distinct force, but rather as the sum 
of the effect of numerous partial forces acting under given condi- 
tions.” Naturally enough his writings were quoted with cordial 
approbation by men of the materialist school; but already in his 
Physiology,* he repudiated materialistic dogmatism, and promised 
to enter more fully into the subject subsequently. This promise 
was fulfilled by the publication of the work ° to some of the contents 
of which we here wish to call attention. The judgments expressed 
in it led materialists, who had accustomed themselves to reckon Lotze 


(1) In two volumes, translated by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Constance Jones. 
Published by T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, in 1885. 

(2) For further details see Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, vol. ii. 

(8) Allg. Pathologie und Therapie als Mechanische Naturwissenshaften, 1842. 

(4) Allg. Physiologie des Képerlichen Lebens. Leipsic, 1851. 

(5) Mikrokosmus: Ideen zur Naturgeschichte und Geschichte der Menschheit. 3 vols. 
Leipsic, 1856—1864. Second Edition, 1868. 
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as one of themselves, to denounce him as an apostate. He has not, 
however, really repudiated his former teaching as to mechanism, and 
certainly he has in no way weakened his denunciations of vitalism. 
The head and front of his offence in the eyes of those who deem him a 
renegade, is his endeavour to show that the mechanical conception of 
nature, as understood by him, is not in any necessary contradiction 
of a spiritualistic conception of the universe. We would by no 
means be understood to express approval of the work generally—a 
work in making which the author appears to have considered nothing 
human as foreign to his subject, so wide is its scope and so multi- 
farious the matters it treats of. From many of his views we differ 
toto celo ; and we deprecate the modes in which he advocates others 
with which we agree. Nevertheless, as a very distinguished thinker 
and teacher, and one who has had no inconsiderable following, we 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of saying a few supple- 
mentary words’ on that question which seems to us one of the most 
important of our own day—the question which of our conceptions 
concerning nature is nearest the truth 

Now the common sense of mankind has always recognised a funda- 
mental distinction between living things and things devoid of life, 
and common sense we should remember enshrines something more 
than the opinion of any one man however distinguished, and 
demands respectful consideration (though not slavish subjection) 
as being the expression of the judgment of many generations of 
men. The conception of living creatures as permeated by a special 
force distinguished from the merely physical forces as “vital force,” 
was invented by a school of physiologists who were no doubt under 
the influence of this dictate of common sense. But this conception, 
known as “ Vitalism,”’ has found less and less favour with scientific 
men, and almost all the most advanced physiologists now adopt and 
seek for mechanical explanations of vital phenomena. Such a change 
must be due to some good reasons. It is impossible to suppose that 
leading men of science can have ranged themselves in opposition to 
vitalism through any mere prejudice of whatsoever kind. There are 
at least three reasons for the course they have pursued: (1) the exi- 
gencies of scientific progress ; (2) the necessary conditions of human 
mental activity ; and (3) the nature of all forces, whether “physical”’ 
or “vital.” Science, in the popular sense of the word, progresses 
by the discovery of uniformities in the coexistences and sequences 
of phenomena, and conceptions which relate not to phenomena but 
to existences supposed to underlie phenomena cannot be expected 
d priori to have much influence on such scientific discovery. Ex- 

(1) Supplementary to our former articles respectively entitled ‘‘ Organic Nature’s 
Riddle,” Fortnightly Review for March and April, 1885; and ‘‘ The Rights of Reason,” 
in the number for January, 1886. 
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perience confirms this anticipation. The progress of physiological 
and medical science has been in fact due not to any theory of 
vitalism ” or other such conceptions, which cannot be verified by 
experiment and observation, but to investigations conducted in har- 
mony with mechanical conceptions. No wonder, then, that physi- 
ologists are inclined to favour what has been found of such 
practical utility. In the next place it is a law of the mind that 
not even the most abstract thoughts can take place except by 
the help of the imagination, and nothing can be imagined by us 
which has not been the subject of sense-perception. But this is 
- by no means all. The imagination is most easily affected by objects 
which can be distinctly seen and definitely felt, as is shown by 
the terms we spontaneously employ to denote various bodily and 
mental affections. Thus people speak of a “ sharp pain,” “like a 
knife,” a “light character,” a “hard heart,” a “bright disposi- 
tion,” and say that ill tidings has given them “a heavy blow.” 
Therefore a mechanical conception of nature, which imagincs 
natural processes in terms of motion, must naturally and readily find 
acceptance amongst men, whether or not it be approved by reason 
on mature reflection. Lastly, the idea of a “force” which is 
common to all living things, and to them only, is an idea which not 
only troubles the imagination but is repugnant to reason. Either 
such an energy is conceived of as being absolutely one with a living 
creature manifesting it, in which case such “force” is but an 
abstraction denoting the sum of such a creature’s activities; or it is 
conceived of as being distinct and a substance in itself—a grotesque 
conception in support of which no valid reason can be adduced. 

Vitalism is therefore, in his last work as in his first, consistently 
opposed by Lotze, and we agree with him in not only admitting, but 
in affirming, that men of science are fully justified in making use of 
a mechanical theory of nature as a practically useful working hypo- 
thesis. But after admitting and affirming this, our author goes on 
to also affirm that beyond the domains of merely physical science 
(which though much, is not everything), reason does demand a 
non-mechanical conception, namely, the conception of an immanent 
active principle or soul in everything which lives. This conception, 
which we ourselves have always maintained’ as being a conception 
demanded by philosophy (though necessarily incapable of proof by 
physical science) is fully upheld by our author, and we will now 
confine ourselves to a few references to passages in his Microcosmus 
which support it. 


(1) The conception which we have maintained is that of Aristotle, namely, the con- 
ception not of an immaterial substance distinct from the material organism of a living 
animal or plant, but of an active principleof individualism absolutely one with the 
living material organism of such animal of plant. 
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Thus, as to the inadequacy of the conception that external forces 
will account for vital acts, without the presence of an immanent in- 
ternal activity, he says,’ “‘ Forces do not attach themselves to a lifeless 
inner nature of things, but must arise out of them, and nothing can 
take place between the individual elements until something has taken 
place within them.”” Again, as to the inadequacy of material con- 
ceptions of organic unity, he tells us,? “‘ Our ideas of the connection 
of organic parts are too much modelled on that of a bundle of objects, 
which being indifferent to one another and totally destitute of 
cohesive power, need to be tied together by a bond external to them 
all, That is the meaning of the common craving to know the bond 
that holds together the body and the soul, or the constituents of the 
body, or, lastly, the mental elements. For the connecting principle 
of these last, though probably conceived as higher in its nature than 
a material bond, is yet not thought of as essentially different from a 
cord; for it seems to be regarded as something which, while itself 
one and indivisible, fastens together a plurality of hitherto unrelated 
parts by very much the same folds and knots as a cord.” 

As to the necessary unity implied by consciousness, and shown to 
exist by states of consciousness, he observes,* “ This belief in the 
soul’s unity rests not on our appearing to ourselves such a unity, but 
on our being able to appear to ourselves at a//.’”’ “ All the operations 
of a joint plurality either remain a plurality of separate operations, 
or become truly fused into one only when transferred to the unity of 
a being as its states. Of consciousness we can say that, as the energy 
of an indivisible being, it does render possible the composition of 
the many with the one, but that the unity of consciousness never can 
spring solely from the mutual action of the many.” * He also makes 
the following pregnant observation: “That most peculiar bond of 
the multitudinous, the active element that, passing from one to 
another, leaves both in existence, while it is aware of the kind and 
direction of its transition, cannot itself be multitudinous.’’® 

Some of Lotze’s remarks concerning memory are very noteworthy. 
He reminds us® that an act of memory “not only recalls what has 
been forgotten, but at the same time brings about a consciousness of 
its identity with the new impression. Hence old and new must not 
wholly coincide, but must be recognised as two different recurrences 
of the same idea.” He argues’ that memory is more than a faint 
revival of groups of past sensations, inasmuch as memory, “ while 
it faithfully repeats the contents of previous sensations as regards 
their character and intensity, does not repeat the disturbance which 
we underwent from them;”’ for there is no difference, for example, 
between our recollections of the loudest clap of thunder and the 


(1) Vol. i., p. 49. (2) Ibid., p. 58. (3) Tdid., 157. 
(4) 1bid., p. 161. (5) Ibid., p. 166. (6) Ibid., p. 215. (7) Dbid., 205, 
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softest musical tone before experienced at all comparable with the 
difference between the two actual impressions at the time of their 
reception by our sense organs. The idea of pain is not necessarily 
pain nor that of pleasure pleasure. After all’ “ things related 
logically and by general principles have a stronger material affinity 
than things naturally strange to one another, which only the acci- 
dent of their being simultaneously perceived brought together in 
consciousness.”’ 

Our popular psychologists confound the mere animal association 
of images with logical ratiocination, and they also confound the sort 
of “expectation”? to which in animals such associated images may 
give rise, with the syllogistic process. Lotze protests? against this, 
inasmuch as though such expectations are as serviceable for the 
practical ends of animal life as would be true reasoning, “ neverthe- 
less the syllogism involves a wholly different intellectual exertion 
from the instinctive expectation,” for therein we “ justify the com- 
bination of the expected with the perceived by the thought of a 
universal law in virtue of which the two cohere.” However ade- 
quately the imagination may serve the ends of merely animal life, 
there is yet in animals “an utter absence of one mental operation 
which forms part of human thought.”*® We do not at first passively 
receive combinations of impressions, and later “ the amended selection 
of these left behind by the self-correcting movements of the psychic 
mechanism. Our thought, with independent action, breaks up the 
accidental associations of ideas, and instead of merely leaving intact 
those which are coherent, puts them through a process of reproduc- 
tion, after which they appear in forms that at the same time contain 
an indication of the reason why they are combined.” 

Qur author makes many valuable remarks concerning language, 
and well depicts* its essentially logical nature as universally dis- 
played by grammar however imperfect and rudimentary. “ If there 
are everywhere forms for substantives, verbs, and adjectives, this 
shows that the mind must have developed everywhere the notions of 
Being, of Becoming, or of Quality. He fully recognises® our need 
of language, since though “of course it does not impart to the 
mind the elements of thinking, yet it is indispensable when the 
mind has to combine these elements into the spacious fabric of its 
culture ?’”’ Nevertheless he also fully recognises that thought is wider 
and greater than language, and that the spoken word, the verbum 
oris, is a check and restriction on the nobler rerbum mentale. Thus, 
after showing’ that the fact of our being able to make comparisons 
proves that we can entertain two ideas simultaneously, he adds, 
“‘ The habit of mental speech really retards the passage of thought, 

(1) Vol. i., p..217. (2) Ibid. p. 235. (8) Zbid., p. 620. (4) Ibid, p. 622. 
(5) Lbid., p. 679. (6) Ibid., pp. 634 and 637. (7) Ibid., p. 213. 
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by breaking up into a sequence what was originally simultaneous.” 
“Thinking, of course,’ itself requires some time, but the constant 
recollection of words protracts the time by its dependence on bodily 
conditions from which thinking could have kept itself free.” 
“Thought,” he tells us,” “is not so absolutely dependent on language 
that combinations of sounds are of necessity the medium through 
which it expresses its formal conception of the control of presenta- 
tion.”” On the contrary,® “ language is often a hindrance to the cul- 
tivated understanding,’’ because it does not follow modifications of 
thought “ with sufficient pliability.” 

Some other prejudices and mental imperfections which favour a 
mechanical and materialistic view of nature are also forcibly pointed 
out in the work. Thus he observes * that “ spoiled by the successes of 
physical science, we too often regard maxims, unquestionably valid 
for the explanation of physical processes, as universal and necessary 
truths.” The ample satisfaction afforded to our imagination by the 
entertaining variety of successions of images, too often makes us 
forget how wholly unsatisfying they are to our reason. 

Our extracts have already shown that Lotze speaks freely of the 
existence of a “soul” in living things. Indeed he boldly main- 
tains that view, and regards the indisposition of many to admit it as 
being due to those prejudices to which we have just adverted. Thus 
he observes :° “In granting that the essence of the soul is unknown, 
we do so only in a sense that includes the impossibility of saying 
what would be the essence of anything in the entire absence of the 
conditions that are the exciting occasions of its manifestations. Just 
as impossible as to tell how things look in the dark, is it to know 
what the soul is before it enters on any of the situations in which 
alone its life unfolds.” To this “souk” he also unhesitatingly attri- 
butes pre-eminence,® saying, the “rejection of a false conception 
of the mode in which the soul takes part in the construction of the 
body, need not prevent us from holding such participation to be in 
itself great and important. The soul by reason of its more signifi- 
cant nature must always have a place of vantage.” He teaches’ that 
the soul of every animal is that immanent principle of individualism 
the existence of which we have again and again asserted, saying that 
the animal’s soul unquestionably concentrates the multitude of im- 
pressions “in a unity,” feels pain and pleasure in respect of them, and 
uses them as starting-points for future action. What is much more 
important, he denies * that the human soul has any material “organ.” 
“The perfection of mental life is indeed (which has never been 
denied) connected by myriad roots with the soil of its bodily exist- 


(1) Vol. i., p. 632. (2) Ibid., p. 624. (3) Zdid., p. 680. 
(4) Ibid., pp. 195, 275, and 276. (5) Idid., p. 190. 
(6) Ibid., p. 288. (7) Ibid., p. 633. (8) Zbid., p. 323. 
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ence ; but the soul does not, besides the general nutrition which it 
affords, send upwards a special organ of which the plant (ic. the 
soul) must make use if it is to flourish.” “ When organs of understand- 
ing or of reason, instruments of thinking and judging, ure spoken of, 
we confess that we have no idea either what end such theories can 
serve, or what advantage there could be for the higher intellectual 
life in all this apparatus of instruments.” ‘If every several! atom 
of the central mass is capable of retaining without confusion num- 
berless impressions, why should the soul alone, like the atom of a 
simple being, be incapable of doing so? Why should it alone not 
possess the faculty of memory and recollection in itself without the 
aid of a corporeal organ, when we have to concede this faculty 
directly and without the mediation of a new instrument to every part 
of the assumed organ? Nay, we must in fact make the contrary 
assertion that the retention and reproduction of impressions is pos- 
sible, not to a number of co-operant cerebral particles, but exclusively 
to the soul’s undivided verity.” 

Thus this noted upholder of the mechanical view of nature proves 
by his latest work that he is none the less fundamentally a supporter 
of all that to which mechanism is generally regarded as being the 
most opposed. We will conclude with one more citation which we 
think forcibly points out the essential irrationality of Hume’s modern 
followers’ first article of faith. That article of faith affirms that we 
have not and cannot have supreme certainty of our own continued per- 
sonal existence. As to this Lotze remarks, “ Among all the errors 
of the human mind it has always seemed to me the strangest that it 
could come to doubt its own existence, of which alone it has direct 
experience, or to take it at second hand as the product of an external 
nature which we know only indirectly, only by means of the know- 
ledge of the very mind to which we would fain deny existence.” 


St. Georce Mivari, 


(1) Vol. i., p. 327. 
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A MIDLAND UNIVERSITY. 
(PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE MIDLAND INSTITUTE.) 


You are justly proud of this great Institute. When I see how 
simply and naturally its classes are organised, how the students learn 
just what they desire to learn out of a pure craving for knowledge, 
it certainly does not occur to me that here is an institution which 
needs to be altered or reformed. Yet perhaps like most human 
things it is capable of further development, and I find that there 
are some among you who consider that it is not so much a great 
thing as the rudiment of a great thing soon to appear. I have read 
an interesting paper in which it has been suggested that the time 
may come when you will speak of the Midland Institute no longer, 
because it will have been superseded by something else, by the great 
Midland University. What is to be thought of this suggestion ? 
A university! But what precisely is a university? Is it not a 
thing far too intricate and vast to be called into existence at a wish ? 

I come to you from a great university of the old English type. 
Here collegiate corporations endowed with land inhabit splendid 
buildings which cluster round the Senate House, the church, the 
library of the university. These colleges are in, and sontehow of, the 
university, and yet they are not the university. It is an imposing 
but certainly an intricate organisation. If those who counsel you to 
create a great Midland University have in view a university of this 
type, if they propose that you should establish a number of col- 
leges, and that these colleges should be united in a university as the 
colleges are united at Cambridge and Oxford, I would say at once 
that you are advised to undertake a very difficult task, and that 
perhaps it would be better that you should content yourselves with 
something simpler. Those old universities stand before us majestic 
as old trees, and they are trees, as I hold, still full of sap and vigour. 
But a tree is not a model; you cannot make a tree, however much 
you may admire it. Nor can you reproduce the curious organisation 
which through special circumstances in a long course of time has 
grown up in our old universities. The mere forms no doubt you 
might reproduce, but the fitness of them, their adaptation to the 
environment, you cannot reproduce. Another Cambridge planted in 
Birmingham would be, as it seems to me, not really a Cambridge at 
all. And even if it were a Cambridge, many defects, many abuses, 
excusable enough in an old institution, which like other old institu- 
tions has traversed bad times, would be inexcusable when trans- 
ferred, when deliberately reproduced. 
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I say, then, do not try to make another Cambridge or another 
Oxford here in Birmingham. But then let us remember that that 
type of university, though ancient, and though it is the type best 
known to Englishmen, is yet not the normal type. It is an English 
variety, offering no doubt some advantages, but also labouring under 
some disadvantages. There can indeed be no greater mistake than 
to form our idea of a university by abstraction from these two cases, 
which are at least as peculiar as they are ancient and illustrious. 
That inscrutable puzzle of the relation between the college and the 
university ought not to detain or trouble us; it isa difficulty which 
does not arise in the university as such, but only in the English 
variety. Look at Heidelberg, or look at Edinburgh. There you see 
universities, but the college is wanting. This German or Scotch 
type may perhaps not be better than the English type ; let us say, if 
you will, that it is not so good ; but it is certainly simpler and there- 
fore more easily imitated. A university does not need colleges, 
though it may be the better for them; without colleges many 
universities have flourished for centuries as famous seats of learning. 
And in this simpler form the university can without great difficulty 
be called into existence. If you resolved to do it, you could as easily 
create a university of this type here in Birmingham in order to 
satisfy the aspiration of the Midland counties, as seventy years ago a 
university was created in Berlin to compensate Prussia for the 
universities she had lost with the territory ceded at the Treaty of 
Tilsit. Nay more, the university once created, it would be still 
possible, if it were found desirable, to create also the college within 
it. Oxford and Cambridge themselves are there to prove this. At 
Cambridge and Oxford, too, there was a time when the university 
already existed, but the college had not yet made its appearance. 

I plunge thus abruptly at the opening of my address into this 
thorny question because I have Dr. Crosskey’s paper before me, 
because with respect to the Midland Institute a practical proposal 
has been made. Ought a Midland University to be created? This 
is the question he has raised, and my first remark upon it is this, 
that it calls upon us to form a clear conception of what is essential 
to a university. Not all the complicated machinery that has grown 
up in the universities of England is essential to a university. But 
if so, what really is essential, what is a university ? 

The question is being discussed not only here but in many other 
parts of England. We have seen the Victoria University founded, 
we see great institutions for the higher culture springing up at 
Leeds, Nottingham, Liverpool, Newcastle, and other places, and 
now we see the scheme of a teaching university for London, a scheme 
which I myself strongly advocated twenty years ago, taken up with 
an energy which seems to insure success. 
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When we think of all these schemes together, and remark that 
they are but the last phase of a development which began at the 
very outset of the era of reform, when the London University 
in its first form was founded sixty years ago, I think we must be 
struck by the magnitude of the movement, and cannot but ask our- 
selves with eager curiosity, In what will it all end? Shall we see 
England endow herself with several new universities? For if the 
Midland Counties, why should not the north and the south and the 
west, and if Birmingham and London, why should not ay other 
capital towns in England demand a university of theirown? And 
if in this way sev wal new universities should spring up, as full of 
fresh life and spontanecusness as the Midland Institute, created not 
by the mere caprice of some private founder, or by the intervention 
of the State, but by a spontaneous demand and by a gradual ripen- 
ing of public opinion, and therefore no mere imitations of the uni- 
versities founded in the past, but freely and wisely planned to meet 
the wants of the new time, is it not evident that such an occurrence 
would be one of the grandest in the history of English culture ? 

We have lately taken stock of the progress of the last half- 
century, reckoning up what has been accomplished in the various 
departments. In the department of education we have found much 
to report, for undoubtedly no age of English history has seen more 
activity or more change in education than the reign of Queen 
Victoria. In primary education we have seen the introduction of a 
national system ; in secondary education, a series of movements which, 
however, have not yet reached their final goal, reforms of arrange- 
ment and administration, reforms in the teaching (introduction of 
science, of English, of modern languages, of history), moral and 
religious reforms, such as that to which Arnold has given his name. 
But in the higher education in universities there has been no less 
bustle during the whole period. The old universities have been not 
so much reformed as transformed, so that the years of my own 
undergraduateship, when I look back upon them, have the quaintness, 
the strangeness of an ancient time, and, moreover, new universities 
have sprung up. As to our schools, when I think of the present 
state of them, I confess I am not much satisfied with the course of 
change, nor very sanguine about the result. There is still much to 
do, and, perhaps, even something to undo. What will come of all 
that fermentation of school reform is a question I do not feel able to 
answer. It is otherwise with the reform of the higher education. 
Here, too, there was for a time confusion, but the confusion seems to 
be clearing away. The consummation seems to be coming in sight, 
and it is a larger, a grander consummation than we could have 
foreseen. 

I look forward to two great changes. In the first place England, 
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which till lately has had but two universities, in the proper sense of 
the word, will have a dozen, and perhaps the United Kingdom yill 
have a score ; secondly, the true essence or ideal of a university will 
become clear to us, and the English university of the future will no 
longer be either a mere public school for older boys, or a mere 
young men’s club, or a mere racing ground where the favourites of 
the betting world run for plates, called in this case Senior Wrangler- 
ships, Craven or Ireland Scholarships, but it will be—well! for the 
present I will only say—it will be a true university. 

And since this is what I foresee, you will understand how much I 
am interested by the proposal to create a Midland University, and 
also how anxious I am that it should be constructed on the right 
model. 

It is not surely surprising that a demand for new universities 
should arise in England. It must be confessed that for so vast a 
population two universities was a modest allowance. The kingdom 
of Italy has twenty-one, and though some of these are small, no 
doubt, and might conveniently be abolished, others are large, and 
the University of Naples is, I think, considerably larger than either 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

I need say no more upon the number of universities except 
to remark that if we only increased five or six-fold the quantity of 
high academic culture in England, spreading it at the same time 
over the country, a momentous result would be attained. The dead- 
level, insipid, barren, abject, shop-keeping life, requires to be raised 
in England. The wonders of art, history, and science, need to be 
brought within the reach of all. It should not be suffered that so 
many thousands should lead lives wholly unilluminated by any ray 
of that light which shines so near them, and should be outcasts of 
culture, merely because culture has too few centres, and employs too 
few hands. But more urgent, because more difficult, is the question 
of the quality, than of the quantity, of culture. If it is important 
that there should be many universities, it is still more important 
that they should be good. 

It is curious to observe through how many mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions we have made our way, until at last the true nature of a 
university begins to be understood by us. How these mistakes arose 
it is not difficult to perceive. We had but one model before us, for 
Oxford and Cambridge were, on the whole, of the same type. It was 
scarcely possible for us to conceive that another model could exist. 
Now, it so happened that both Oxford and Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century had sunk very low, and that many abuses had 
crept into their organisation. These abuses, these perversions, filled 
the foreground, and accordingly when the era of reform began, and 
we began to ask ourselves what a University ought to be, we were 
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led to mistake the excrescences, the deranged machinery, or the 
make-shift arrangements which had taken the place of michinery 
which had ceased to work—all this chaos we mistook, and could 
scarcely avoid mistaking, for the true, proper, and normal organi- 
sation of a University. From this cause arose two principal errors. 
Oxford and Cambridge were rich in old foundations, all no doubt 
originally well-meant, and some really useful. Among them were a 
great many prizes for the victors in university competitions, and there 
were also a great many fellowships which during the period of 
languor had come to be regarded as mere prizes. The idea of 





encouraging the industry of youth by rewards is very natural and 
pretty. When the rewards are moderate, and in a school, it may 
perhaps do good, or in any case no great harm. But practised on a 
gigantic scale in a great university, it may lead to very unexpected 
results. It is one thing to give a boy a medal for a clever 
copy of verses, and quite another thing to reward a young man for 
passing a good examination with an income of two hundred a year 
to be enjoyed for an indefinite time and almost without conditions. 
I know what arguments have been urged in favour of the system of 
scholarships and prize fellowships, and I do not feel constrained 
here absolutely to condemn it. But, while such prizes are to be 
gained at the univ ersities, let me ask you what conception of the 
nature and object of a university is likely to grow up in the public 
mind. Will parents who have to provide for sons, will ambitious 
young men, see in the universities sacred seats of culture, temples of the 
higher life, or will they see in them a market for brains, a short road 
to livelihood? Under this system the fellowship rules everything, 
and all other motives fall into the background, while all authorities, 
the father, and the college tutor, conspire to tell the young man 
that he must study not for self-improvement, not for science, not for 
the service of the world, but simply for a living. In a country like 
England let me ask you how must such a system work? The result 
has been in the first place a lowering of tone. But in the second 
place it has led the public to consider examinations to be the princi- 
pal and characteristic function of a university, since by examination 
all the prizes were adjudged, all the young men made happy. 

I call this exalting of examinations a mistake, and yet see what a 
mark it has made upon the country. The London University has 
been created, and actually returns a member to the House of 
Commons, though this institution is nothing but a great machine for 
conducting examinations. I believe it to be a very useful institu- 
tion. I believe that thousands in the country, and perhaps many 
here in Birmingham, have been thankful for it. But that it should 
have received the name of a university seems to me a striking proof 
that the public in England does not understand what a university is, 
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and also a great misfortune because it tends to perpetuate the 
mistake. 

Let me draw from this a moral for the use of Birmingham. If 
you create a university for the Midland Counties, let it not be 
designed on the London model. Examinations are no doubt indis- 
pensable ; they should be carefully arranged and conscientiously 
conducted. But they should not be made too prominent, and it 
should be a maja object to exclude from them the principle of 
competition. The young man is treated as a boy, science is degraded 
to a trick, study is desecrated, education is degraded, at the same 
time the brain of the student is overwrought, his view of life is 
perverted, and sometimes his character is permanently enfeebled, by 
those competitive examinations which not many years ago were so 
fashionable among us. I speak strongly, but I speak of what |] 
know. Exclude competition as much as possible. If this rule is 
observed, then examinations become useful and important. But at 
the same time they lose all the charm, all the false lustre that has 
hitherto surrounded them. Reduced to a mere rough grouping 
of the better students into classes and a sifting out of the idle or 
incompetent, they are useful, but no longer very interesting, they 
can no longer be regarded as the main and central function of a 
great university. 

I fancy that of late years the pressure of competition at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford has been considerably relaxed. But I remember 
it when it was at its height. And now, when I call to mind the 
maxims which were current under that system, the low and vulgar 
view of our studies which we were tempted to take—‘ tempted ”’ do 
I say? nay, which we were openly instructed and exhorted by our 
teachers to take—lI confess that I am sometimes disposed to distrust 
my memory, and to think that what it presents to me must be a bad 
dream. So much for the first error, which was comparatively simple, 
easy to explain, and easy to expose. But we fell into another, a 
more subtle error, owing to the ascendancy of preconceptions derived 
from Oxford and Cambridge. We reasoned in this way. A 
university exists clearly for the purpose of education. Its object 
is to furnish our youth with the noblest training. But training is not 
mere teaching, at least not mere intellectual teaching. To suppose 
that a young man is rightly trained when his memory is stored with 
information, his reasoning faculty disciplined, even his imagination 
enriched and chastened, is to forget that we are not wholly brain, 
and that the young man has two other things which equally need 
training, namely, on the one side a character, on the other side 
a body. We were proud of our public schools, in which manly 
sports were encouraged, and in which there was a free social life 
favourable to the development of character. At the beginning of 
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the Queen’s reign the reforms of Arnold brought all this into 
prominence. It was natural, therefore, to suppose that what Rugby 
was on a small scale, Oxford and Cambridge ought to be on a large, 
with larger cricket clubs, larger debating societies, and, if possible, 
with many Arnolds among the teachers. The revival of the 
universities was to consist in this, that among the students dissipa- 
tion was to give place to that peculiar earnestness, at once religious 
and political, of which Arnold had given us the example. This plan 
of university reform presumed a certain definition of a university. 
It presumed that a university, being an educational institution, could 
not differ essentially from a public school, that, in short, it was a 
public school for young men, in which the same system should 
prevail and the same influences be brought to bear in the same way 
and for the same purpose, namely, to train up young men to serve 
God and to serve their generation. 

Now, this view was favoured by a leading peculiarity of the 
English universities. In Germany or in Scotland it would not have 
been natural thus to identify a university with a public school. 
Even at Oxford or Cambridge the university itself, if we isolate 
the institutions properly belonging to it, is not much like a school. 
But then at Oxford and Cambridge, by the side of the university 
there are a number of splendid colleges, and a college is really very 
much like a school. In the college as in the school a number of 
youths live together, dine together, go to chapel together, and are 
subject to the same discipline and to the same sort of influence. All 
that Arnold had taught was applicable to these colleges, and it was 
possible with certain modifications to introduce into them the same 
sort of reform which he had introduced at Rugby. As I have said, 
the relation between the colleges and the university is difficult to 
apprehend ; in public opinion the university is regarded as merely 
a collective name for the colleges, and “to go to college” is our 
colloquial expression for becoming a member of a_ university. 
Accordingly, when our minds were possessed with Arnold’s views, 
we lost sight of the university as a distinct institution. It appeared 
to us merged in the colleges, and as the college did not differ essen- 
tially from the school, we formed a sort of theory of educational 
institutions according to which they differed from each other only 
in the age of the students that attended them. As there are schools 
preparatory to Eton and Harrow, so it seemed that Eton and Harrow 
themselves were preparatory to the colleges, institutions of the same 
kind, which were clustered together at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Now, is this view sound? If you should ever think of creating a 
Midland University, the question is very important to you. If it 
is sound, you will proceed to found and endow a number of corpora- 
tions, which will inhabit splendid buildings, which will receive and 
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spend large revenues. In short, you will engage in a vast enter- 
prise. 

Now, I say that in my opinion you might do this on the grandest 
scale, you might plant side by side in Birmingham as many splendid 
edifices as are to be seen in the High Street of Oxford, nay, more, 
you might be so fortunate as to find a man like Arnold for the presi- 
dent of every one of them, and yet not found a university. It scems 
to me that a university cannot be created by putting together any 
number of excellent public schools. 

I have not a word to say against colleges. It seems to me only 
natural and proper, when thousands of students have been brought 
together in a university town, that great boarding-houses should be 
opened, in which they may live under inspection and discipline. 
These boarding-houses ought to be directed by men of mark and 
character ; if possible, by men of learning. It is on all accounts 
desirable that the students should find in the heads of the household 
sympathetic advisers, able and willing to guide them in their studies, 
and that those who come ill prepared should find here supplementary 
instruction. But thus regarded, a college is not only no necessary 
part of a university; properly speaking, it is not a part at all, but a 
kind of supplementary institution which has its proper place not so 
much in the university as by the side of it. At Cambridge and 
Oxford the college forced itself, in the course of time, into a real 
union with the university, and at last into such an ascendancy over 
it that the functions of the university almost fell into abeyance ; but 
this, I take it, was a perversion, a perversion which could scarce be 
avoided where the number of the colleges and their revenues were so 
great. 

It seems to me then that those who contemplate the creation of a 
new university should plan it altogether without colleges. They 
will thus avoid many mistakes, many confusions, and, at the same 
time, they will greatly simplify the problem. Nor need they on 
that account renounce the advantages to be derived from the 
collegiate system. The college will spring up of itself in the course 
of time in the bosom of the university. It may be trusted to appear 
in answer to a natural demand. 

A university without colleges! But whatis this? The conception 
is difficult to Englishmen, who have so long had the habit of coupling 
the two things together ; and yet in the last twenty years we have 
made much progress in assimilating it. This has been the most 
pregnant idea in the department of culture which we have acquired 
in the latter part of the Queen’s reign. It dominates the later 
period as Arnold’s idea of the school dominates the earlier, and would 
perhaps have made more rapid progress if it had been embodied, as 
that was, in a striking personality. 
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What, then, is thisidea? Can we deny that education is moral 
more than intellectual, that young men need personal influence more 
than mere instruction, and the other maxims that Arnold taught us ? 
Not at all. But we do not so fully admit the fundamental assump- 
tion that a university exists for the purpose of educating young 
men. A university is not exactly an educational institution ; it is 
a seat of learning. Young men are there, but others also are there 
whoare not young. <A university is a community of students of all 
ages, of men, young or old, devoted to study. It will arrange itself, 
therefore, as far as possible, so as to meet the needs of young men, 
but it will not sacrifice every other object to this. In this respect 
it differs from a school, which exists solely and alone for the educa- 
tion of the young, whereas the university exists for study and 
science, and also for the education of the young. 

Properly speaking a university undertakes to see that every 
department of knowledge is cultivated by some competent professor, 
who expounds clearly and publicly what he has learned by funda- 
mental study and original research. The function is educational so 
far as the professor is bound clearly and fully to explain what he knows, 
but not further than this. If it should so happen that his class-room 
should be frequented by students ill-prepared or not competent to 
follow him into the more difficult parts of the subject, the professor 
is not to sacrifice his subject to the needs of such students. He is 
not to abandon the higher parts of it, and descend to the level of a 
teacher of rudiments, because by doing so he may give lectures more 
immediately useful. This would be right in a school; it would be 
wrong in a university. A school exists for the pupils ; a university 
exists for science and learning. 

For this reason, a university, taken by itself, may be unsatisfactory 
as a mere educational institution. It maybe deficient in elementary 
teaching for students who are backward, or in the requisite discipline 
and guidance for students who want self-control. It is well, there- 
fore, that it should have a supplement in the college, which, acting 
independently, may furnish those appliances which the university 
cannot, without travelling out of its proper province, furnish for 
itself. But it seems to me that perversion begins when the college 
leaves this distinct and, as it were, external position, and becomes 
confounded with the university itself. 

What follows from these principles? That the nature of a 
university is simple, and that you may create a university for the 
Midland Counties without involving yourselves in a vast or compli- 
cated enterprise; I may almost say that the Midland Institute is 
already a university. A university consists of class-rooms and 
professors. These are the materials; to make a true university out 
of them it is only necessary that the professors should be truly 
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competent, free, devoted to their subject, and original in the sense 
of studying at first hand, while the students must be single-minded, 
listening, that they may know, not that they may pass an examina- 
tion, or win a prize. The idea is simple; if it is difficult to realise, 
this is just because it is so simple. A pure love of science, such as 
the professors ought to have, is not easy to find; and in the over- 
whelming pressure of examinations it is difficult to find students who 
have leisure and freedom of mind for honest study. But the needful 
organisation is simple. Nor is it necessary to attempt much at the 
outset. If you cannot immediately found or fill all the chairs that a 
university ought to have, you may be content for a time with such 
professorships as you can afford; you may plant germs and leave 
the development of them to the future. 

A few years ago I should have thought it necessary to explain 
and justify this view of a university at great length, to argue in 
detail that a true university does not greatly trouble itself about 
examirations, and also that a true university is not identical with a 
school, and does not exist simply for the benefit of the young. But 
you are familiar now with this doctrine. The idea has gone home 
to the public mind. Instead of expounding or advocating it I prefer 
to show what consequences flow from it, and how throughout the 
country culture is being modified by the fermentation which it causes. 

The system of Arnold had not much elasticity. It was not of 
easy or ready application. It required the cumbrous and expensive 
machinery of a public school or of a college. Moreover, the ideas 
which animated the system were few and partial. Arnold breathed 
life into the old classical books, gave a new interest to Thucydides 
and Aristotle and the Greek Testament. The present age needs at 
once a much greater variety of ideas and a readier and more effective 
machinery for diffusing them. Both are supplied by the new view 
of the university. The new university, which exists for study and 
research, aims especially at comprehensiveness and universality. It 
neglects no subject and tries to do justice to all. No change that 
has taken place at Cambridge impresses me more than this when I 
compare the studies of the present time with those of thirty years 
ago. Now every subject is studied with thoroughness and enthu- 
siasm, every kind of science, philosophy, history, theology, litera- 
ture and art. I cannot think without a smile of the meagre intel- 
lectual fare that was set before us thirty years ago, when the whole 
realm of knowledge was divided into two provinces, which we used 
to call classics and mathematics. In thirty years that system has 
become as obsolete as the trivium Sguadrivium of the Middle Ages. 
But the university began to spread its activity abroad over the 
country about the same time that it spread itself over so many new 
subjects. It began to exert an influence outside its own walls. At 
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first it offered the country examinations, as the best thing it had to 
give, but after a time, adopting the new view, it began to consider 
that the business of a university is not so much examination as high- 
class professional teaching. And thus began the extension move- 
ment, and this in some places has proved a germ out of which fixed 
local institutions have sprung, which are universities on a small scale. 
Yes, the university thus simply conceived may without difficulty be 
sown broadcast over the land. The high-class teaching of men really 
competent and really serious, who devote their lives to teaching, is a 
thing which can be supplied wherever it is valued, and I believe it 
will be valued wherever it is known. 

So long, indeed, as the university had nothing to teach but classics 
and mathematics, the extension of its sphere could not be of great 
importance. In those days it seemed to address only the young. 
And for a long time, no doubt, the reputation of pedantry and 
pedagogy will cling to university teaching. But modern civilisation 
needs a vast quantity of science; the demand for trustworthy know- 
ledge, scientific, sanitary, technical, economic, political, historical, 
moral and religious, rises with urgency from these great towns. Why 
should it not be met by universities founded everywhere, a great 
university that is, only an enlarged Midland Institute, here in 
Birmingham, and institutes of the same kind on a smaller scale in 
less important centres? And why should not such universities rise 
to the level of their function? Why should they not rub off the rust 
of their pedantry, and undertake to give the modern world, not 
grammar and prosody, but the very knowledge which it so urgently 
needs ? 

I come, you see, to the same conclusion as Dr. Crosskey in the 
main. By all means let Birmingham look forward to the time when 
it shall have a complete university. But the aspiration which has 
arisen here is not peculiar to Birmingham; all over England a 
demand is rising for the kind of instruction which is characteristic of 
universities. To meet this demand not one, but, as I said, a dozen 
universities will be needed. And, at the same time, we must 
distinguish the particular function of a university which is so much 
in request from other functions which a university might perform 
and has before performed. Surely it is not new examinations that 
the country needs. Surely that movement has long since exhausted 
itself. Nor has this present demand any connection with Arnoldism 
or with that muscular Christianity which was so rife twenty years 
ago. Indeed, if I judge rightly, the development we contemplate 
now is not strictly educational at all. It is ademand for knowledge, 
not for training. It is not made in the interest of the young. It 
calls for institutions by which the whole science of the age may be 
brought within the reach of all, young and old alike; in short, it calls 
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not for new schools or new colleges in the Oxford and Cambridge 
sense, but, in the strictest sense of the word, for new universities. 

I have watched the growth of this demand and the various 
attempts which have been made to satisfy it, from the time when 
Maurice set up his Working Men’s College in London. The sense 
that true and pure knowledge is not nearly enough diffused among 
us has taken many forms. Sometimes it has been a perception that 
the working classes are shut out from all the great thoughts and 
great discoveries of the age; then a perception that women have 
been shut out; sometimes a perception that our supremacy in 
manufactures is endangered by a want of technical training and 
a scientific habit of mind; sometimes a perception that education 
has fallen in quality behind the age, that it has remained too literary 
and classical and has been too little scientific; sometimes a percep- 
tion that grave political dangers may grow from the want of econo- 
mical and historical knowledge, and thence of those clear convictions 
which might protect us amid the reckless falsehood of party polemics. 
Various, too, have been the remedies proposed, colleges of science, 
university colleges, working-men’s colleges, Queen’s colleges, Newn- 
ham and Girton, university extension, teaching of politics, impartial 
discussion of politics, university settlements, and Toynbee Hall. 
Among these I class the proposal to found a university for the Mid- 
land Counties. If we try to hold our heads above the torrent of 
new proposals, and to keep our eyes open to discern the general 
drift of the movement, we shall arrive in the end, I think, at a 
conclusion which may be stated as follows :— 

It is desirable greatly to increase in number and to disperse over 
the country teachers of the particular type which is produced at the 
universities, that is, teachers who are not schoolmasters, because not 
devoted to the young, but have their knowledge at first hand, speak 
with authority each in his own department, and speak to men. In 
every considerable town there should be some such teachers, mem- 
bers of the great staff of culture; in every great town there should 
be, if possible, a complete corps; and, accordingly, in every great 
centre such as Birmingham there should be a body of high-class 
teachers, so large and so actively and methodically engaged, that 
they would constitute a university, at least as a university is under- 
stood in Germany. 

For this development the country is almost ripe. It involves 
virtually the founding of many new universities, but as it isa 
natural development it will perhaps create institutions never quite 
like, and sometimes very unlike, any existing university. It has 
been a striking feature of the university extension movement that 
it gives to the learners the choice of what they will be taught. The 
locality applies to the university for a course of lectures in some 
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subject chosen by the locality itself. This too, I think, is the prin- 
ciple of the Midland Institute. This principle, if adopted in all the 
new institutions, would meet the great difficulty, which consists in 
adapting the supply of teaching to the demand. Hitherto in the 
matter of knowledge there has been little practical freedom, little 
natural play of supply and demand ; and hence it has been that we 
have not formed the habit of expecting from universities what it 
might be supposed that they were capable of giving, abundant know- 
ledge on all the most important subjects. Instead of the free pro- 
clamation to all who thirst to come to the waters, there has always 
been some interested company regulating the supply. On the 
Continent it has been the State, here in old times it was the Church, 
and more recently it has been the caprice of founders putting a 
money value upon the subjects they liked best. In this way the 
teaching of universities has been regulated, and so we have learned 
to expect that on some sides it will be strangely stinted and on other 
sides unreasonably lavish. «1s much Greek and Latin as you like, 
but not much French and German; or if German be admitted, it 
must be A/thoch deutsch or Mittelhoch deutsch, rather than the lan- 
guage of Goethe and Heine. History? Yes, but ancient history, 
or at the utmost medieval history, for these lie at the foundation ; 
not modern, at least not very modern, history, for this has only the 
merit of throwing light upon the actual political problems of the 
day. As to religion, that must either be trusted to a single priesthood, 
or it must be excluded altogether. Ho! every one that thirsteth 
don’t come to the waters ! ' 

We are outgrowing this petty way of thinking. By our freedom 
and readiness to try experiments we have groped our way till we 
begin to touch with our hands a thing for which as yet we have no 
name ; but which is larger and grander than the world has yet seen, a 
sort of universal university. Weare forming a great teaching order 
which shall have its fixed lecture-rooms in every great town, and 
shall send out missions to the smaller towns. This order shall be in 
touch with the people, and shall furnish the knowledge which is 
wanted and as it is wanted. But it shall also be in touch with 
science, shall never lose the pure reverence for truth, the conscien- 
tious thoroughness and accuracy which has been the boast of the 
older universities, and shall never corrupt truth to gratify the 
likings or the party rancours of its vast popular audience. That 
this is possible, university extension, I think, is making clear. 

How these principles are to be applied in detail to Birmingham you 
will not expect me to tell you. When youasked a stranger to address 
you, you showed that you felt that some things are best seen from 
adistance. These things are not details, but large outlines, general 
relations. And I tell you that, looked at from a distance, your 
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Midland Institute is seen among a crowd of rising institutions called 
sometimes colleges, sometimes universities, that these institutions 
everywhere are growing fast and rapidly taking new shapes, but that, 
as might be expected in an age of railways, they are less fettered 
than such institutions used to be in old times by restrictions of localit y. 
I advise you, therefore, boldly to enlarge yourselves, trusting in a 
demand for the best kind of knowledge which is sure to grow 
stronger and stronger. Get the best teachers you possibly can, and 
see how many distinguished teachers Birmingham will support. Let 
Birmingham learn to call itself a seat of learning, and to boast of the 
great teachers it has and of the great classes they draw without the 
help of great prizes and of overgrown examinations. This is all. 
This means, no doubt, that Birmingham should have a university, 
but in the new age perhaps it will be a matter of course that there 
should be a university wherever there is a great town. In the new 
age, too, perhaps none of these universities will be isolated, but the 
light kindled at many centres will blend into an atmosphere of light, 
and, as in France, but in a much better and more natural way, there 
will be a university of universities, a University of England. 
J. R. Serrey. 
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FINE PASSAGES IN VERSE AND PROSE; SELECTED BY 
LIVING MEN OF LETTERS. 
aY. 
Mr. Alfred Austin writes :— 


“T would gladly accede to your request, if I could persuade myself 
that I should thereby minister to your purpose, which you tell me is ‘to 
form a healthy taste among the English people for what is best in 
literature.’ But I cannot think it will be furthered by your anthology, 
interesting and popular as I am quite prepared to believe it will be. I 
should be greatly surprised, and should be smitten with diffidence if I 
found myself unable to share the literary judgments, when deliberately 
pronounced, of Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Theodore 
Watts, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and others, who have 
replied to your question. But will you forgive me if I feel forced to add 
that some of your correspondents have cited passages for our admiration 
which no human being could possibly admire, provided he really knew 
why he admires the poems and passages mankind have for generations 
agreed in thinking admirable. Yet these too, I presume, will figure in 
your anthology, and will enjoy its sanction. In that case it seems to me, 
far from promoting a healthy taste for what is best in literature, you will 
only be adding to the confusion that already exists concerning it in the 
public mind. 

“T trust you will not think my candour discourteous. You are at 
liberty to publish these observations if you wish to do so.” 


Mr. F. C. Burnand wishing to add to his previous selection 
writes :— 


“Convalescent, and at leisure, I have just seen ‘Fine Passages in 
Prose and Verse.’ Most interesting! I had taken for granted that the 
Bible, Prayer-book, and Shakespeare were excluded, as well as Latin 
and Greek authors, and Latin and Greek liturgies. The translation 
in the Prayer-book selected by Lord Granville is a comparatively feeble 
rendering of its grand original in the Missal. Certainly I should have 
named first and foremost from the Old Testament the Book of Job, the 
Song of the Three Children, the Psalms, the Canticle of Canticles, Eccle- 
siasticus, and Isaiah. The glorious Te Deum of the Breviary and its 
grand translation in the English Prayer-book. Then Shakespeare, Jac- 
beth, Hamlet, passages in Measure for Measure, the Tempest, the Merchant of 
Venice, Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, and Henry VIII. But where can 
one stop with Shakespeare? Are not all the historical plays full of 
memorable passages, especially the second part of Henry IV. and 
Henry V.? Cicero’s De Senectute, Virgil’s fourth Georgie. I should 
claim a first place for Cardinal Newman’s magnificent chapter on ‘ Con- 
science’ in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk ; then passage after passage 
in his other works.” 
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Sir Rowland Blennerhassett writes :— 


‘*T should not like to assert that a particular passage in any author is 
the best of its kind in all literature, but I think the passage in Goethe's 
Faust, Act I., beginning, ‘ O gliicklich, wer noch hoffen kann,’ and ending, 
‘Der Kranich nach der Heimath strebt,’ is very perfect. Also, by the 
same author, the lines written on the wall of a hut on the Gickelhahn— 


Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh, 
In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde, 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


And in prose :— 
Bossvet. ORratson FuNEiBRE DE Louis DE Bourson, PRINCE DE Conpé, 


Venez, peuples, venez maintenant; mais venez plutot, princes et 
seigneurs; et vous qui jugez la terre, et vous qui ouvrez aux hommes les 
portes du ciel; et vous, plus que tous les autres, princes et princesses, 
nobles rejetons de tant de rois, lumi¢res de la France, mais aujourd’hui 
obscurcies et couvertes de votre douleur comme d’un nuage: venez voir 
le peu qui nous reste d’une si auguste naissance, de tant de grandeur, de 
tant de gloire. Jetez les yeux de toutes parts: voila tout ce qu’a pu 
faire la magnificence et la pi¢té pour honorer un héros; des titres, des 
inscriptions, vaines marques de ce qui n’est plus; des figures qui sem- 
blent pleurer autour d’un tombeau, et des fragiles images d’une douleur 
que le temps emporte avec tout le reste; des colonnes qui semblent 
vouloir porter jusqu’au ciel le magnifique témoignage de notre néant ; et 
rien enfin ne manque dans tous ces honneurs, que celui a qui on les rend. 
Pleurez donc sur ces faibles restes de la vie humaine, pleurez sur cette 
triste immortalité que nous donnons aux héros. Mais approchez en par- 
ticulier, 6 vous qui courez avec tant d’ardeur dans la carri¢re de la gloire, 
‘imes guerri¢res et intrépides. Quel autre fut plus digne de vous com- 
mander? mais dans quel autre avez-vous trouvé le commandement plus 
honnéte? Pleurez donc ce grand capitaine, et dites en gémissant: 
Voila celui qui nous menait dans les hasards; sous lui se sont formés 
tant de renommés capitaines, que ses exemples ont élevés aux premiers 
honneurs de la guerre: son ombre etit pu encore gagner des batailles; et 
voila que dans son silence son nom méme nous anime, et ensemble il nous 
avertit que pour trouver 4 la mort quelque reste de nos travaux, et 
n’arriver pas sans ressource 4 notre ¢ternelle demeure, avec le roi de 
la terre il faut encore servir le Roi du ciel. Servez done ce Roi immortel 
et si plein de miséricorde, qui vous comptera un soupir et un verre d’eau 
donné en son nom plus que tous les autres ne feront jamais tout votre 
sang répandu ; et commencez a compter le temps dv vos utiles services 
du jour que vous vous serez donnés a un maitre si bienfaisant. Et vous, ne 
viendrez-vous pas 4 ce triste monument, vous, dis-je, qu’il a bien voulu 
mettre au rang de ses amis? Tous ensemble, en quelque degré de sa 
confiance qu’il vous ait regus, environnez ce tombeau; versez des larmes 
avec des priéres; et admirant dans un si grand prince une amiti¢ si com- 
mode et un commerce si doux, conservez le souvenir d’un héros dont la 
bonté avait égalé le courage. Ainsi puisse-t-il toujours vous étre un cher 
entretien ; ainsi puissiez-vous profiter de ses vertus: et que sa mort, que 
vous déplorez, vous serve 4 la fois de consolation et d’exemple. 
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Pour moi, s’il m’est permis aprés tous les autres de venir rendre les der- 
niers devoirs 4 ce tombeau, 6 prince, le digne sujet de nos louanges et de 
nos regrets, vous vivrez Gternellement dans ma mémoire: votre image y 
sera tracée, non point avec cette audace qui promettait la victoire ; non, je 
ne verrai rien voir en vous de ce que la mort y efface. Vous aurez dans 
cette image des traits immortels: je vous y verrai tel que vous étiez a ce 
dernier jour, sous la main de Dieu, lorsque sa gloire semble commencer 
a vous apparaitre. C’est la que je vous verrai plus triomphant qu’a Fri- 
bourg et A Rocroi; et, ravi d’un si beau triomphe, je dirai en action de 
graces ces belles paroles du bien-aimé disciple: Et hee est victoria que 
vincit mundum, fides nostra. ‘‘ La véritable victoire, celle qui met sous nos 
pieds le monde entier, c’est notre foi.” Jouissez, prince, de cette vic- 
toire; jouissez-en éternellement par l’immortelle vertu de ce sacrifice. 
Agreez ces derniers efforts d’une voix qui vous fut connue. Vous mettrez 
fin d tous ces discours. Au lieu de déplorer la mort des autres, grand 
prince, dorénavant je veux apprendre de vous a rendre la mienne sainte ; 
heureux si, averti par ces cheveux blancs du compte que je dois rendre 
de mon administration, je réserve au troupeau que je dois nourrir de la 
parole de vie, les restes d’une voix qui tombe, et d’une ardeur qui 
8 éteint. 


Mr. Sidney Colvin writes :— 


“In common with several of the correspondents who have answered 
your interesting enquiry, I find it no very easy matter to tell exactly 
what are the passages in prose and verse which have ‘lodged them- 
selves the most fixedly in my memory and afforded me the most continual 
delight.’ 

“To reduce the choice within reasonable compass I must confine 
myself to English, and even in English must ask leave to put aside both 
Shakspeare—whose riches, the more one thinks of them, seem the more 
entirely to baffle selection—and the writers of our own day, whose words 
are naturally the most familiar to one’s mind and memory. 

‘Leaving these out of account, the passage of verse in the remainder 
of English literature which most haunts me (while at the same time I 
think it critically the most perfect and sustained piece of poetical execu- 
tion out of Virgil) is certainly that towards the end of the first Book of 
Paradise Lost, from ‘Then straight commands, that the warlike sound,’ 
to ‘Stands on the blasted heath.’ 

“Next, I think, to this, at least in mv private affection and daily 
remembrance, come three lyrical passages from the moderns, very dis- 
similar from each other, but I find I can make no distinction in my love 
of them ; the celebrated ninth stanza of Wordsworth’s Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality ; Shelley’s Stanzas written in Dejection in the 
Bay of Naples (omitting the last); and the ‘ Belle Dame sans Merci’ of 
Keats. 

STANZAS WRITTEN IN DeEJECTION NEAR NAPLES. 
The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light : 
The breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 
3 Aa 2 
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I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weedsstrown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown. 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned— 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 
Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

‘The above, of course, are all among the best known things in English 
poetry. In prose, my choice is probably more singular, for the passage 
which on the whole most moves me with the sense of vital truth impres- 
sively expressed is that on the relations of poetry to science in Words- 
worth’s Preface to the later editions of his lyrical ballads, and particularly 
the following sentences :— 

The knowledge both of the Poet and Man of science is pleasure, 
but the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part of 
our existence, our natural and unalienable inheritance; the other is 
a personal and individual acquisition, slow to come to us, and by no 
habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with our fellow-beings 
The Man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor; he 
cherishes it and loves it in his solitude: the Poet, singing a song in 
which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth 
as our visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all Science. Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, 
as Shakspeare hath said of man, “ that he looks before and after.’’ He is 
the rock of defence for human nature; an upholder and preserver, carry- 
ing everywhere with him relationship and love. In spite of difference of 
soil and climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs: in spite 
of things silently gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed ; the 
Poet binds together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society, as it 1s spread over the whole earth, and over all time. 


‘‘For other virtues of prose one must turn elsewhere. Thus for pure 
and equable charm of style I should make Addison’s ‘ Vision of Mirza,’ 
in the Spectator, my first choice. For the union of masculine strength 
with harmony, several passages from Landor occur to me, pre-emi- 
nently perhaps the speech of Scipio to Polybius on the destruction of 
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Carthage (Selections from Landor, in Macmillan’s Golden Treasury series, 
pp. 40—41: ‘No, Polybius, . . . in search of death’); while as a model 
of stirring panegyric I would take the conclusion of Southey’s Life of 
Nelson as incomparable (Southey’s Life of Nelson, ad fin., from ‘The death 
of Nelson was felt in England,’ down to ‘departed in a brighter blaze 
of glory.’ ) 

‘Lastly, I should like to mention, as among the passages humanly and 
morally most attractive to me, Burke’s Character of his Wife (with a few 
omissions) (Prior’s Life of Burke, chap. ii., towards the end, and omitting the 
sentences, ‘'There is more of the coquette . . . affectation,’ and ‘ She does 
not display it so much . . . ought not to say or do’); and Scott’s reflec- 
tions in his Diary on first learning the probability of his ruin (Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, vol. viii. pp. 161—63, but particularly the sentences ‘Sad 
hearts too . . . was daily bread’). Technically, the two passages last 
named have a contrasted interest, one as an example, old-fashioned to 
us, of deliberate and balanced composition in the way of Johnson, the 
other as the perfectly unstudied and artless utterance of a manly spirit 
in distress.” 

Burke’s CHaracTER OF Is WIFE. 

She is handsome, but it is a beauty not arising from features, from 
complexion, or from shape; she has all three in a high degree, but it is 
not by these that she touches a heart: it is all that sweetness of temper, 
benevolence, innocence, and sensibility which a face can express, that 
forms her beauty. 

She has a face that just raises your attention at first sight, it grows 
on you every moment, and you wonder it did no more than raise your 
attention at first. 

Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when she pleases; they 
command like a good man out of office, not by authority but by virtue. 

Her features are not perfectly regular; that sort of exactness is more 
to be praised than to be loved, for it is never animated. 

Her stature is not tall; she is not made to be the admiration of every- 
body, but the happiness of one. 

She has all the firmness that does not exclude delicacy ; she has all 
the softness that does not imply weakness. 

; % e 


* * *% 


Her smiles are inexpressible. 

Her voice is a low, soft music, not formed to rule in public assem- 
blies, but to charm those who can distinguish a company from a crowd¢ 
it has this advantage, you must come close to her to hear it. 

To describe her body describes her mind; one is the transcript of the 
other. Her understanding is not shown in the variety of matters it exerts 
itself on, but in the goodness of the choice she makes. 

* * * * * * 

She discovers the right and wrong of things not by reasoning but by 
sagacity : most women, and many good ones, have a closeness and some- 
thing selfish in their dispositions ; she has a true generosity of temper ; 
the most extravagant cannot be more unbounded in their liberality, the 
most covetous not more cautious in their distribution. 

No person of so few years can know the world better; no person was 
ever less corrupted by that knowledge. 

Her politeness seems to flow rather from a natural disposition to 
oblige, than from any rules on that subject ; and therefore never fails to 
strike those who understand good breeding and those who do not. 

She has not run with a girlish eagerness into new friendships which, 
as they have no foundation in reason, serve only to multiply and embitter 
disputes; it is long before she chooses, but then it is fixed for ever; and 
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the first hours of romantic friendship are not warmer than hers after the 
lapse of years. Asshe never disgraces her good nature by severe reflec- 
tions on anybody, so she never degrades her judgment by immoderate or 
ill-placed praises ; for everything violent is contrary to her gentleness of 
disposition and the evenness of her virtue. She has a steady and firm 
mind, which takes no more from the female character than the solidity 
of marble does from its polish and lustre. She has such virtues as make 
us value the truly great of our own sex; she has all the winning graces 
that make us love even the faults we see in the weak and beautiful of 
hers. 


Lady Dilke writes— 


‘“‘In answering your question, may I add that the passages which fix 
themselves in my mind are invariably those which are fullest in sugges- 
tion to myself, which stimulate most my own thoughts, and that if I am 
to name these (and to be honest in answer to you, these are what I must 
name) I must say at the same time that they are not necessarily the best 
passages in literature ?—and indeed to pick out those to my own satisfac- 
tion I should ask for a year’s reflection amongst my books. Here I have 
no books, and your test is applied under the strictest possible conditions, 
for I must answer without reflection. A passage in 1st Book of Lucretius 
beginning ‘Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jaceret,’ down to ‘nos 
exaequat victoria clo.’ Horace, Ist Book, 28th Ode, Archytas. Dante’s 
vision of Matilda in Purgatory, Canto xxviii., from ‘Gid m’ avean 
trasportato i lenti passi”’ to ‘‘Che I’ alta terra senza seme gitta,’ is as 
lovely as anything I know for spiritual flush of peaceful beauty. The 
94th Psalm. A passage of the Book of Job, chap. iii. v. 2, ‘ Let the day 
perish when I was born,’ down to ‘then had I been at rest.’ Cicero’s 
address to the spirit of Cato at the end of De Senectute ‘O prae- 
clarum diem,’ down to ‘et discessum fore.’ And of late there has 
dwelt most in my mind Littré’s fine vision of the universe, beginning 
‘Hipparque fit le premier,’ and then straight on down to ‘dans la vie 
collective.’ It is in his paper on Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ published in a 
volume called La Science au point de vue philosophique, I think pp. 11, 12, 
and 13, and has dwelt in my mind as more suggestive than anything 
I have read of late years. For beauty I remember nothing so well as 
Madame de Staél’s ‘Dans quelque situation qu’une profonde passion 
nous place,’ down to ‘nous aurions été les plus heureux des ¢tres.’ 
See ‘De Vinfluence des passions,’ pp. 154—156, Ed. 1796. It is a gem 
of expression inspired by deep feeling. Also a passage in the Jmitatio, 
Book IT. cap. 2. beginning, ‘Non magni pendas, quis pro te vel contra 
te sit,’ to ‘ Dei est adjuvare et ab omni confusione liberare.”’ 

‘‘As you wish, too, for one specimen of English prose and one of 
English poetry, I select a few lines from Milton’s Areopagitica, beginning 
at ‘I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue,’ down to ‘that he 
might see and know and yet abstain ;’ and a short poem by Chaucer, 
‘Good Counsail.’ ” 


Goop Covunsart oF CHAUCER. 


Fly fro the prease, and dwell with soothfastnesse, 
Suffise unto thy good though it be small, 

For horde hath hate, and climbing tickelnesse 
Prease hath envy, and well is blent ouer all, 
Savour no more than thee behoue shall 

Rede well thyself that other folk canst rede, 

And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 
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Paine thee not ech crooked to redresse 
In trust of her that tourneth as a ball, 
Great rest standeth in little businesse, 
Beware also to spurn against a nall, 
Strive not as doth a crocke with a wall, 
Deme thyself that demest others dede, 

And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


That thee is sent receive in buxomnesse, 

The wrastling of this world asketh a fall, 
Here is no home, here is but wildernesse, 
Forth pilgrime, forth beast out of thy stall, 
Looke up on high and thanke God of all, 
Weine thy lusts, and let thy ghost thee lede, 
And trouth thee shall deliver, it is no drede. 


Archdeacon Farrar writes :— 


“When I received your request to mention the passages of verse and 
prose which I most admired I felt that insuperable difficulty of making a 
choice which has been expressed by many of your correspondents. The 
splendour of particular passages is often greatly dimmed by isolation 
from their context ; and many passages which exercise the most powerful 
spell on the imagination derive no little of their force from the fact that 
they form the climax to all that has preceded them. 

“T will, however, mention a few strains of magnificent eloquence by 
which I have been most deeply impressed. In doing so I will exclude 
the Bible, and exclude all but English literature. If you wish to make 
an anthology of all that is loveliest in Greek, in Latin, and in any other 
literature, I think that you should ask for separate selections in each 
language. 

“Among the finest passages known to me in English prose I should 
mention the following :— 

“1. On the Inward Reverence of a Man towards his own Person, in 
Milton’s Reason of Church Government, from ‘And if the love of God as a 
fire sent from heaven’ down to ‘ though in the deepest secrecy.’ 

“2. The almost dithyrambic outburst which forms the conclusion of 
Milton’s Of Reformation in England, beginning at ‘ O sir, I doe now feele 
myself inwrapt’ to the end. 

“3, The passage ih Milton’s Apology beginning ‘And long it was not 
after when | was confirmed in this opinion’ down to ‘ deflouring and dis- 
honourable.’ (From which passage, however, I should strike out several 
unsuitable sentences. ) 

“These would not exhaust the passages which I should choose from 
the prose writings of Milton. They derive no little of their charm from 
the illustrations which they furnish of a uniquely noble personality. 

“ Among other passages of the loftiest religious eloquence I should 
name that on ‘ the ‘'wo Consciences’ ; the passage which begins, ‘Be not 
deceived, for sin doth not end as it begins,’ down to ‘all his lights are put 
out at once,’ from the sermon on The Betrayal of Christ, by Henry Smith, 
‘the silver-tongued.’ 

‘* Hooker, last clause of Book I. of the Zeclesiastical Polity, ‘Of law 
there can be no less acknowledged,’ down to ‘ peace and joy.’ 

“Jeremy Taylor, second sermon on the Return of Prayer, from 
‘For so have I seen a lark’ &c. to ‘So in the prayer of a good man.’ 
Holy Dying, i. s. 2, ‘So have I seen a rose’ to ‘ outworn faces.’ 
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“Coleridge, Confessions of an Inquwring Spirit, Letter IIL., from ‘ Curse 
ye Meroz’ down to ‘ confusion of spirit.’ 

‘‘Among prose passages of a descriptive and ethical kind I would 
mention Ruskin’s Modern Painters, ii. pp. 4, 5. ‘This Nebuchadnezzar 
curse’ down to ‘ ploughed into the dust,’ Stones of Venice, p.1. Macaulay, 
end of the Essay on Lord Chatham. De Quincey, Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater, ad fin. ‘Then suddenly would come a dream,’ down to 
‘ everlasting farewells.’ 

‘‘ Among specimens of oratory I would place Burke’s passage on John 
Howard in his farewell speech to his Bristol constituents. 

“The passage about popularity in Mansfield’s speech at a trial respect- 
ing the outlawry of John Wilkes, June 8th, 1768, beginning, ‘ I have re- 
ceived many anonymous letters’ down to * Gloriam non invidiam putarem,’ 

‘“‘Chatham’s famous apostrophe to Lord Suffolk, Nov. 8th, 1779: ‘] 
am astonished, shocked, to hear such principles professed’ down to ‘ let 
them purify this house and this country from this sin.’ 

‘‘Brougham’s speech on Law Reform, Feb. 7th, 1828, from ‘Of a 
truth sceptres are chiefly to be envied’ down to ‘No change can take 
away.’ 

‘* But, sir, you have set us an endless task ; it would be easy without 
a pause to mention twenty passages more, each equal in their way to 
most or all of these. The task of selecting the finest passages of English 
poetry is still more hopeless. In a volume entitled With the Poets, I have 
endeavoured to select them from all except living writers. 

‘Pardon the necessary haste in which I write.” 

The passage from Henry Smith’s Sermon on the Betrayal of Christ :— 

Be not deceived, for sin doth not end as it begins. When the terrors 
of Judas come upon the soul, the tongue cannot hide his sins, for despair 
and horror will not be smothered; but he which hath Saul’s spirit 
haunting him, will rage as Saul did. There is a warning conscience and 
a gnawing conscience. The warning conscience cometh before sin, the 
gnawing conscience followeth after sin. The warning conscience is often 
lulled asleep, but the gnawing conscience wakeneth her again. If there 
be any hell in this world, they which feel the worm of conscience gnaw 
upon their hearts may truly say, that they have felt the torments of hell. 
Who can express that man’s horror but himself? Nay, what horrors are 
there which he cannot express himself? Sorrows are met in his soul ata 
feast; and fear, thought, and anguish divide his soul between them. 
All the furies of hell leap upon his heart like a stage. Thought calleth 
to Fear; Fear whistleth to Horror; Horror beckoneth to Despair, and 
saith, ‘Come and help me to torment this sinner.’ One saith that she 
cometh from this sin, and another saith, that she cometh from that sin, 
so he goeth through a thousand deaths and cannot die. Irons are laid 
upon his body like a prisoner. All his lights are put out at once. 


The passage from Lord Brougham’s Speech on Law Reform :— 


Of atruth, the holders of sceptres are most chiefly to be envied for 
that they bestow the power of thus conquering and ruling thus. It was 
the boast of Augustus—it formed part of the glare in which the perfidies 
of his earlier years were lost—that he found Rome of brick, and left it 
of marble; a praise not unworthy of a great prince, and to which the 
present reign also has its claims. But how much nobler will be our 
Sovereign’s boast, when he shall have it to say, that he found law dear, 
and left it cheap; found it a sealed book—left it a living letter ; found 
it the patrimony of the rich—left it the inheritance of the poor ; found it 
the two-edged sword of craft and oppression—left it the staff of honesty 
and the shield of innocence! To me, much reflecting on these things, it 
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has always seemed a worthier honour to be the instrument of making 
you bestir yourselves in this high matter, than to enjoy all that office can 
bestow—office, of which the patronage would be an irksome incum- 
brance, the emoluments superfluous to one content, with the rest of his 
industrious fellow-citizens, that his own hands minister to his wants: 
And as for the power supposed to follow it—I have lived near half a 
century, and I have learned that power and place may be severed. But 
one power I do prize; that of being the advocate of my countrymen 
here, and their fellow-labourer elsewhere, in those things which concern 
the best interests of mankind. That power, I know full well, no govern- 
ment can give—no change take away ! 

The passage from Milton’s Reason of Church Government. 

And if the love of God as a fire sent from Heaven to be ever kept alive 
upon the altar of our hearts, be the first principle of all godly and vir- 
tuous actions in men, this pious and just honouring of ourselves is the 
second, and may be thought as the radical moisture and fountain-head, 
whence every laudable and worthy enterprise issues forth. And, although 
Ihave giv’n it the name of a liquid thing, yet it is not incontinent to 
bound itself, as hurried things are, but hath in it a most restraining and 
powerful abstinence to start back, and glob itself upward from the mix- 
ture of any ungenerous and unbeseeming motion, or any soile wherewith 
it may peril to stain itself. Something 1 confesse it is to be ashamed of 
evil doing in the presence of any, and to reverence the opinion and the 
countenance of a good man rather than a bad, fearing most in his sight 
to offend, goes so farre as almost to be vertuous; yet this is but still the 
feare of intamy, and many such, when they find themselves alone, saving 
their reputation will compound with other scruples, and come to a close 
treaty with their dearer vices in secret. But he that holds himself in 
reverence and due esteem, both for the dignity of God’s image upon him, 
and for the price of his redemption, which he thinks is visibly markt 
upon his forehead, accounts himselfe both a fit person to do the noblest 
and godliest deeds, and much better worth than to deject and defile, 
with such a debasement and sucha pollution as sin is, himselfo so highly 
ransom’d and enobl’d to a new friendship and filiall relation with God. 
Nor can he fear so much the offence and reproach of others, as he dreads 
and would blush at the reflection of his own severe and modest eye upon 
himselfe, if it should see him doing or imagining that which is sinful 
though in deepest secrecy. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes writes :— 


‘‘Tf in the universal wreck of all literature I had to make a snatch for 
a few fragments, as Mr. Townley had to among his antiques when he 
caught up his Clytie and took it into the coach with him, I should take 
the following : 

“Poetry. (1.) Aeschylus. The sublime outburst of Prometheus (in 
the Prometheus Bound), after his more sublime prolonged silence, while 
Vulcan and his aids were riveting him to the rock. This appeal to the 
elements is more impressive to me than that of Lear. (2.) Gray. The 
Elegy takes hold of the common human feelings which are the web, as it 
were, on which the patterns of individual life are embroidered. ‘The 
one verse which, for various reasons, especially impresses me is this: 


For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?” 
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The ‘passage from /ischylus’s Prometheus Bound (translated by Dr. 
Plumptre) :— 


Thou firmament of God, and swift-winged winds, 
Ye springs of rivers, and of ocean waves 
Thou smile innumerous! Mother of us all, 
O Earth, and Sun’s all-seeing eye, behold, 
I pray, what I a God from God endures. 
Behold in what foul case 
I for ten thousand years 
Shall struggle in my woe, 
In these unseemly chains. 
Such doom the new-made Monarch of the Blest 
Hath now devised for me. 
Woe, woe! The present and th’ oncoming pang 
I wail, as I search out 
The place and hour when end of all these ills 
Shall dawn on me at last. 
What say 1? All too clearly I foresee 
The things that come, and nought of pain shall be 
By me unlooked for; but I needs must bear 
My destiny as best 1 may, knowing well 
The might resistless of Necessity. 
And neither may I speak of this my fate, 
Nor hold my peace. For I, poor I, through giving 
Great gifts to mortal men, am prisoner made 
In these fast fetters; yea in fennel stalk 
I snatched the hidden spring of stolen fire, 
Which is to men a teacher of all arts, 
Their chief resource. And now this penalty 
Of that offence I pay, fast riveted 
In chains beneath the open firmament. 
Ha! ha! What now? 
What sound, what odour floats invisibly ? 
Is it of God or man, or blending both ? 
And has one come to this remotest rock 
To look upon my woes? Or what wills he? 
Behold me bound, a God to evil doomed. 
The foe of Zeus, and held 
In hatred by all Gods 
Who tread the courts of Zeus : 
And this for my great love, 
Too great for mortal men. 
Ah me! what rustling sounds 
Hear I of birds not far ? 
With the light whirr of wings 
The air re-echoeth : 
All that draws nigh to me is cause of fear. 


‘‘Prose. (1) The story of David and the death of Absalom, as told in 
2 Samuel xviii. v. 19, to end; (2) Tacitus, the last few sentences of the 
Life of Agricola, beginning, ‘Si quis piorum manibus locus,’ and from 
this to the end. 

‘‘But my selection is merely a provisional one. The ‘jewels five words 
long’ depend for their effect very much on the setting of circumstance.” 


The passage from Tacitus’s Life of Agricola :— 
Si quis piorum manibus locus; si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum 
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corpore exstinguuntur magnae animae: placide quiescas, nosque, domum 
tuam, ab infirmo desiderio, et muliebribus lamentis, ad contemplationem 
virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri, neque plangi fas est : admira- 
tione te potius, temporalibus laudibus, et, si natura suppeditet, simili- 
tudine decoremus. Is verus honos, ea conjunctissimi cujusque pietas. 
Id filiae quoque uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memoriam 
venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque ejus secum revolvant, formamque ac 
figuram animi magis, quam corporis, complectantur: non quia inter- 
cedendum putem imaginibus, quae marmore, aut aere finguntur; sed ut 
vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla ac mortalia sunt, forma 
mentis aeterna : quam tenere et exprimere non per alienam materiam et 
artem, sed tuis ipse moribus possis. Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, 
quidquid mirati sumus, manet, mansurumque est in animis hominum, in 
aeternitate temporum, fama rerum. Nam multos veterum, velut inglorios, 
et ignobiles, oblivio obruet; Agricola, posteritati narratus et traditus, 
superstes erit. 





The Master of Marlborough writes :— 


“In the answers already given to your inquiries, one finds many of the 
passages in‘verse and prose that would naturally suggest themselves, 
through having ‘lodged fixedly in the memory.’ At this stage then your 
correspondents may be content if they can propose passages less obvious 
or less weighty, but still perhaps worthy of a place in your proposed 
anthology. 


“In poetry, these lines from Keats’s Ode to Fancy. 


























Sit thee by the ingle, when 

The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter’s night; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 

And the caked snow is shuffled 

From the ploughboy’s heavy 
shoon : 

When the Night doth meet the 
Noon 

In a dark conspiracy 

To banish Even from her sky. 

Sit thee there, and send abroad, 

With a mind self-overawed, 

Fancy, high commission’d :—send 
her! 

She has vassals to attend her : 

She will bring, in spite of frost, 

Beauties that the earth hath lost : 

She will bring thee, all together, 

All delights of summer weather ; 

All the Buds and bells of May, 


All the heaped autumn’s wealth, 
With a still, mysterious stealth : 
She will mix these pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup, 
And thou shalt quaff it :—thou 
shalt hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear ; 
Rustle of the reaped corn ; 
Sweet birds antheming the morn : 
And in the same moment—hark ! 
’Tis the early April lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath 
burst ; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid-May ; 
And every leaf, and every flower 























From dewy sward or thorny spray; Pearled with the self-same shower. 


“In prose, the following passage from Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America. 
My hold of the colonies is in the close affection which grows from 


common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal 
protection. These are ties, which, though light as air, are as strong as 
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links of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your government ; they will cling and grapple to you; and 
no force under heaven will be of power to tear them from their allegiance, 
But let it be once understood that your government may be one thing, 
and their privileges another ; that these two things may exist without any 
mutual relation ; the cement is gone ; the cohesion is loosened nd every- 
thing hastens to decay and dissolution. As long as you havi =e wisdom 
to keep the sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, 
the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends you will have; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect will be their obedience. 
Slavery they can have anywhere. It isa weed that grows in every soil. 
They may have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But until 
you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and your natural 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. This is the commo- 
dity of price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the true Act of 
Navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the colonies, and through 
them secures to you the wealth of the world. Deny them this participa- 
tion of freedom, and you break that sole bond, which originally made and 
must still preserve, the unity of the empire. Do not entertain so weak 
an imagination, as that your registers and your bonds, your affidavits and 
your sufferances, your cockets and your clearances, are what form the 
great securities of your commerce. Do not dream that your letters of 
office, and your instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the things 
that hold together the great contexture of the mysterious whole. These 
things do not make your government. Dead instruments, passive tools 
as they are, it is the spirit of the English communion that gives all their 
life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English constitution, 
which, infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invi- 
gorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the minutest 
member.” 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton writes :— 


“Tt would seem to me something impossible to do, and almost pre- 
sumptuous, to attempt to fix upon the best passage with which I am 
familiar, even in prose. Certain chapters of the Bible, certain noble sen- 
tences from Plato and from Marcus Aurelius, some pages from Sir 
Walter Raleigh, bits of Lamb where laughter and tears commingle, 
extracts from Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson, Stevenson, George Meredith— 
what scores of well-remembered passages put forth claims it were hardly 
possible to disavow! 

‘‘ Perhaps the simplest thing would be to quote the first passage by 
which my imagination was ever deeply stirred, and the last one that has 
taken persistent hold on my memory. 

‘“When I was myself scarcely more than a child I first read those 
wonderful pages in the Autobiographical Sketches of De Quincey, in which 
he describes his first experience of grief and ef solitude in the room 
where they had laid his dead sister. He had stolen up-stairs, alone and 
at noon, to the chamber where she lay. The deep stillness of the summer 
was around him. Silently he crept into the silent room. He closed the 
door. Then, he says :— 

Turning round I sought my sister’s face. But the bed had been 
moved, and the back was now turned towards myself. Nothing met my 
eyes but one large window, wide open, through which the sun of mid- 
summer at mid-day was showering down torrents of splendour. The 
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, 
weather was dry, the sky was cloudless, the blue depths seemed the 
express types of infinity ; and it was not possible for eye to behold or 
for heart to conceive any symbols more pathetic of life and of the glory 
of life. 
* * . “t o 

From t. ,orgeous sunlight I turned round to the corpse. There lay 
the sweet, cuildish figure ; there the angel face ; and, as people usually 
fancy, it was said in the house that no features had suffered any change. 
Had they not? The forehead, indeed—the serene and noble forehead— 
that might be the same; but the frozen eyelids, the darkness that seemed 
to steal from beneath them, the marble lips, the stiffening hands, laid 
palm to palm, as if repeating the supplications of closing anguish—could 
these be mistaken for life? Had it been so, wherefore did I not spring 
to those heavenly lips with tears and never-ending kisses ? But so it was 
not. I stood checked for a moment; awe, not fear, fell upon me; and, 
whilst I stood, a solemn wind began to blow—the saddest that ear ever 
heard. It was a wind that might have swept the fields of mortality for 
a thousand centuries. Many times since, upon summer days, when the 
sun is about the hottest, I have remarked the same wind arising and 
uttering the same hollow, solemn, Memnonian, but saintly swell; it is in 
this world the one great audible symbol of eternity. 


% a % x * * 

Instantly, when my ear caught this vast (Zolian intonation, when my 
eye filled with the golden fulness of life, the pomp of the heavens above, 
or the glory of the flowers below, and turning when it settled upon the 
frost which overspread my sister’s face, instantly a trance fell upon me. 
A vault seemed to open in the zenith of the far-blue sky, a shaft which 
ran up for ever. I, in spirit, rose as if on billows that also ran up the 
shaft for ever; and the billows seemed to pursue the throne of God ; but 
that also ran before us and fled away continually. The flight and the 
pursuit seemed to go on for ever and ever. 

“Even as a child, this ‘flight of the solitary child to the solitary God’ 
moved me unspeakably. It made me feel acquainted with death, and it 
brought to me a sense of what De Quincey calls elsewhere ‘the awful 
solitariness of every human soul.’ I /e/¢ the solitariness of the child—I 
almost dared vaguely to pity the solitary God. The impression has never 
left me. 

“The other passage—the last which has persistently possessed my 
memory is from Beyond the Seas, by Oswald Crawfurd :— 


The truer nobility seemed to him to lie far beyond the Stoics’ ideal ; 
it was to feel and yet to bear; for the martyr who feels not the flames is 
no true martyr. 

“Tn poetry an absolute expression of preference would be yet more diffi- 
cult than in prose for one to whom the love of verse has been a life-long 
passion. I should like to take pages on pages, both from the plays and the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. I would have songs glad and sad from the Eliza- 
bethan men ; sonnets and lyrics from Wordsworth; Shelley’s ‘Skylark,’ and 
his Odes to the Night and to the West Wind; the passionate, immortal 
melancholy of Keat’s ‘Ode to the Nightingale,’ his ‘Ode to a Grecian 
Urn’ also, and his sonnet, ‘On First looking into Chapman’s Homer.’ 
One could hardly pass by Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan,’ his ‘ Ancient 
Mariner,’ or his ‘Christabel.’ Then I should like to linger in Swin- 
burne’s ‘Forsaken Garden.’ I should hesitate between the ‘Tithonus’ 
and the ‘ Ulysses’ of Tennyson; and from the many noble poems of 
Browning or the exquisite work of Morris and Rossetti how would it be 
possible to content oneself with a single extract ? 
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‘* But if it must be that I choose, I fix on the lines in Act iv. Scene | 
of The Tempest, from ‘These our actors’ to ‘Is rounded with a sleep,’ and 
on the 30th Sonnet of Shakespeare, ‘When to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought,’ &c. 

‘Then, for souls who have suffered and doubted, would not the pas- 
sage I am about to quote from Browning’s ‘Saul’ almost transform a 
doubtful hope to a divine certainty ?— 


I have gone the whole round of creation: I saw and I spoke ; 

I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received in my brain 
And pronounced on the rest of his handwork—returned him again 
His creation’s approval or censure; I spake as I saw. 

I report, as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, yet all’s law. 
Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each faculty tasked 
To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? Confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought ? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite care! 
Do I task any faculty highest to image success ? 

I but open my eyes,—-and perfection, no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 

Tn the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.” 





The Dean of St. Paul’s writes :— 


‘*‘T comply with your request, and send you the two passages which 
happen to be those which I find recurring oftenest to my mind just now. 
But you have asked a hard thing. I could not say absolutely that they 
are the passages in which I take most delight. Passages haunt one and 
give delight according to one’s mood: they give way to others, and 
return in their season. So it is difficult to feel that I have fulfilled your 
request. At another time I might have sent you something from an 
alternative list. 

‘Your form is apparently intended for two passages. The two pas- 
sages which I should send you just now are, for poetry, the following 
lines from Miss Smedley’s ‘ Story of Queen Isabel’ :— 


There is a day in Spring 
When under all the earth the secret germs 
Begin to stir and glow before they bud ; 
The wealth and festive pomps of midsummer 
Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour 
Which no man names with blessing, though its work 
Is blessed by all the world. Such days there are 
In the slow story of the growth of souls, 
And such a day was this for Isabel. 


‘In prose, this passage in Newman’s Sermons. 
Newman’s Unrversiry Sermons, XIV. 


I mean musical sounds, as they are exhibited most perfectly in instru- 
mental harmony. ‘There are seven notes in the scale; make them 
fourteen, yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise! What 
science brings so much out of so little? Out of what poor elements does 
some great master in it create his new world! Shall we say that all this 
exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, like some 
game or fashion of the day, without reality, without meaning ? We may 
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do so; and then, perhaps, we shall also account the science of theology to 
be a matter of words; yet, as there is a divinity in the theology of the 
Church, which those who feel cannot communicate, so is there also in the 
wonderful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am speaking. To 
many men the very names which the science employs are utterly incom- 
rehensible. To speak of an idea or a subject seems to be fanciful or 
trifling, and of the views which it opens upon us, to be childish extrava- 
gance; yet is it possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition 
of notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet 
so majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone and perishes? Can 
it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and 
strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful impressions from 
we know not whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is not so; it 
cannot be. No; they have escaped from some higher sphere; they are 
the outpourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound ; 
they are echoes from our Home; they are the voice of Angels, or the 
Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws of Divine Governance, or the Divine 
Attributes ; something are they besides themselves, which we cannot com- 
pass, which we cannot utter, ‘‘though mortal man, and he perhaps not 
otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them. 
‘‘ But I am not sure that I should always fix on these passages to send 
in answer to your request. At another time 1 might be dwelling more 
on some of the following, or others which have not occurred‘to me now.” 


In poetry — 

Sophocles, Antigone, 332, woAAG ra dewa, to bs rAd’ Epde. 

Wordsworth, Zintern Abbey, 90—112, ‘For I have learned,” to ‘‘moral 
being.” The Immortality Ode. 

Blanco White, sonnet, ‘“‘ Night.” 

Manzoni, ‘‘ Death of Napoleon.” 

Troilus and Cressida, Act i., Se. 3, Speech of Ulysses, 83—123. 

Coleridge, Ode to Dejection, Sections iv. and v. 

The opening stanzas of F. Myers’ Simmenthal. 


The following verses by Clough :— 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain ; 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And but for you possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.’ 
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In prose— 
Hooxker’s EcciEstastTicAt Po.itry. 


Book I. Chap. ii—Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to 
wade far into the doings of the Most High; whom although to know be 
life and joy to make mention of his name, yet our soundest knowledge is 
to know that we know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him; 
and our safest eloquence concerning him is our silence, when we confess 
without confession that his glory is inexplicable, his greatness above our 
capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon earth; therefore it 
behoveth our words to be wary and few. 

Book I. Chap. xvi.—Of law there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power; both angels 
and men, and creatures, of what condition soever, though each in diffe- 
rent sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy. 


Burke, French Revolution, p. 178 (ed. 1852), “By a constitutional 
policy,” to ‘‘our sepulchres and our altars.” Jd. p. 229, ‘Society is 
indeed a contract,” to ‘‘employed and sanctified.” 

Macaulay, Jistory of England, chap. v., ‘‘ The chapel of the Tower.” 


The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells, writes :— 


‘‘T should find it easier to select a hundred passages than half a dozen 
as examples, each in its way, of a completeness which leaves nothing to 
be desired. Happily, the world is richer than it thinks. I assume from 
the absence of any reference on the part of others to passages in the 
Old or New Testament that they are exciuded from the area of selection, 
otherwise, they might, I think, simply as literature, have supplied at 
least ten out of my hundred. As it is, I note down ten passages which 
seem to me to be in the first class, above the line—noble, spirit-stirring, 
searching: (1) Homer, the Hector and Andromache scene in Jiiad, V1.; 
(2) Sophocles, the Chorus in Antigone, 332—370; (3) Sophocles, the 
Death of Gdipus, in (@d. Col., 1587—1668; (4) Plato, the Death of 
Socrates in the Phedo, ad fin. ; (5) Virgil, 4n., VI. 724—751 ; (6) Dante, 
Purg. I.; (7) Milton, Lycidas ; (8) Shakespeare, Sonnet XXXIII.; (9) 
J.H. Newman, “ Lead, kindly light ;” (10) R. Hooker, Eecles. Pol. I. ad 
jin. I need not say that having written these, many other passages 
throng my memory, reproaching me with their omission, but I am 
starting on a journey and have not time to balance their claims, so, 
‘ What I have written, I have written.’ ”’ 


Dr. Plumptre has translated the passage from the Antigone as 
follows :-— 
Sormoctes. ANTIGONE, 332. 
Stroph I. 


Many the forms of life, 
Wondrous and strange to see, 
But nought than man appears 
More wondrous and more strange. 
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He, with the wintry gales, 

O’er the white foaming sea, 

’Mid wild waves surging round, 

Wendeth his way across : 

Earth, of all Gods, of ancient days the first, 
Unworn and undecayed. 

He, with his ploughs that travel o’er and o’er, 

Furrowing with horse and mule, 

Wears ever year by year. 


Antistroph I. 


The thoughtless tribe of birds, 
The beasts that roam the fields, 
The brood in sea-depths born, 
He takes them all in nets 
Knotted in snaring mesh, 
Man, wonderful in skill. 
And by his subtle arts 
He holds in sway the beasts 
That roam the fields, or tread the mountain’s height ; 
And brings the binding yoke 
Upon the neck of horse with shaggy mane, 
Or bull on mountain crest, 
Untameable in strength. 


Stroph II. 


And speech and thought as swift as wind, 
And tempered mood for higher life of states, 
There he has learnt, and how to flee 
Or the clear cold frost of unkind, 
Or darts of storm and shower, 
Man all-providing. Unprovided, he 
Meeteth no chance the coming days may bring ; 
Only from Hades, still 
He fails to find escape, 
Though skill of art may teach him how to flee 
From depths of fell disease incurable. 


Antistroph II. 
So, gifted with a wondrous might, 
Above all fancy’s dreams, with skill to plan, 
Now unto evil, now to good, 
He turns. While holding fast the laws, 
His country’s sacred rights, 
That rest upon the oath of Gods on high, 
High in the State: an outlaw from the State, 
When loving, in his pride, 
The thing that is not good ; 
Ne’er may he share my hearth, nor yet my thoughts, 
Who worketh deeds of evil like to this. 


CarpinaAL NewMan’s ‘‘ Leap, Kinpiy Lieut.” 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 


XLII, N.S. 3B 
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Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 


Shouldst lead me on; 


I loved to choose and see my path; but now 


Lead Thou me on. 


I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 


Will lead me on 


O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 


The night is gone, 


And with the morn those angel-faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Miss Mary Robinson selects :— 


In poetry— 


The Story of Francesca di Rimini and her lover, Dante, Jnferno, 
Canto v. line 29, from ‘‘Io venne in luogo d’ogni luce muta,” to ‘‘E 


caddi, come corpo morto cade; 
‘“‘Quando fu desto, 


” d¢bid., Canto xxxiii., line 37, from 


” to ‘‘Poscia, pit che il dolor, poté il digiuno,” 


the Story of the starvation of Ugolino and his children. 


Antigone, 69. 


Antigone. 


Creon. 
Antigone. 


An. out’ &v Kededoam’, dur’ dv ei OeAors Ere 
mpaccew, pov y' dv idéws Spuns pera. 
GAN icO oroia cot doxet? ‘Ketvov S eyw 
Oayrw. kaddv por TodTO ToWVan Oaveiv. 
Pirn per avTov keivopar, Pidrov péra, 
down mavoupynoac’* émei mAciwy xpovos, 
dv det papéoxew Tois KaTw, Tov évOdde. 
exel yap dei keloopat’ col d’, & Soxei, 
ra tov OcOv évtys’ atinacac’ exe. 


I'll not entreat thee! Nay, an’ if thou would’st, 
I would not have thee now to work with me. 

Be what thou wilt and as thou wilt; but I 

Will bury him, and find it excellent 

To die in this adventure. Then endeared 

To him who is so dear, I’]l rest with him, 
Having pursued, through crime, the laws of God. 
Since, for a longer while, behoves me please 
Those in the under-world, than them that live, 
For with the dead forever shall I lie. 

But thou, do as thou wilt. Disdain the right. 


xai dr’ érdApas, line 449—464. 


And hast thou ventured to transgress the law ? 
God did not give this law to me, I think, 

Nor she that dwells divinely with the dead. 
Justice: these two have given a law to’man. 
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In truth I did not deem these rules of yours 
Could wrong the safe, unwritten laws of God ; 
For not to-day, and not from yesterday, 

But from eternity they live and are, 

And no man knows the hour when they began. 
And these, through fear of any man’s decision, 
These did I never venture to transgress 

And suffer punishment not from thee, but God. 
I was aware that I should die—how not ?— 


Even without thine edict. If I die 

A little ere the hour, I count it gain: 

(For who, like me, dwells in a host of sorrows, 
How should he not account his death a gain ?) 
And therefore death is nothing of a grief ; 

But had I left my mother’s son unburied, 

That would have grieved me, this thing not at all. 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act iii. Scene 1, from ‘‘ Soft you now! The fair 
Ophelia,” down to ‘To a nunnery, go.” 

And— 

The bailad of Clerk Saunders. 


In prose— 


Plato, The Apology of Socrates, chaps. xxxii. and xxxiii., from ‘ ’Evvoy- 

\ ‘ a « \ >» 4 , > ‘ > > ”? <6 *D ‘ 

owmev dé Kal THE, ws ToAAy eAtris EoTw a-yaov avo elvat, to ‘‘adnAov marti 
anv } Tw Geo.” 


Mr. William Sharp writes :-— 


“Tt indisputably is no easy matter to name the best passages in prose 
and verse with which one may be acquainted, nor is it a much simpler 
task even to fix upon one’s favourites. So much depends upon mood and 
circumstance. Yet (without designating them as the best) I venture to 
specify a few passages and poems (or extracts) which have a permanent 
fascination for me. 


“Tn poeiry 





“(1) The penultimate stanza of Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ begin- 
ning— 
Thou wast not born for death, Immortal Bird! 


‘“*(2) Marlowe’s lines about Helen in Maustus— 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 
+ x: ¥ * * 
O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 


**(3) This stanza from Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode to Duty.’ 


Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 
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Flowers laugh before thee on their beds; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 


‘‘(4) The first thirty lines of Coleridge’s Kubla Khan. 
‘*(5) Sydney Dobell’s ‘ Keith of Ravelston.’ 


(6) The stanza from Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep : 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head but cannot break his sleep. 


“*(7) Rossetti’s sonnet on Giorgione’s Pastoral ; and the lines describ- 
ing the mystic wood in the third stanza of ‘The Portrait’ (with the 
succeeding stanza), the wood with— 


Many a shape whose name 
Not itself knoweth, and old dew, 


And your own footsteps meeting you. 


‘*(8) The stanza in Keats’s ‘Ode to Melancholy,’ beginning 


She dwells with beauty—Beauty that must die! 
‘*(9) Principal Shairp’s ballad, ‘The Bush Aboon Traquair.’ 


In prose— 


‘‘Sir Thomas Browne’s Tydriotaphia, chap. v.”’ :— 

There is no antidote against the opium of time, which temporally con- 
sidereth all things. .... But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men without distinction to 
merit of perpetuity. Who can but pity the founder of the pyramids ’ 
Herostratus lives that burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that 
built it. Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse, confounded 
that of himself. In vain we compute our felicities by the advantage of 
our good names, since bad have equal durations, and Thersites is like 
to live as long as Agamemnon. Who knows whether the best of men 
be known, or whether there be not more remarkable persons forgot, 
than any that stand remembered in the known account of time? With- 
out the favour of the everlasting register, the first man had been as 
unknown as the last, and Methuselah’s long life had been his only 
chronicle. Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content 
to be as though they had not been, to be found in the register of God, 
not in the record of man. Twenty-seven names make up the first story 
before the flood, and the recorded names ever since contain not one living 
century. The number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The 
night of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the equinox? 
Every hour adds unto that current arithmetick, which scarce stands one 
moment. And since..... our longest sun sets at right descensions, 
and makes but winter arches, and therefore it cannot be long before we 
lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes; since the brother of 
death daily haunts us with dying mementoes, and time, that grows old 
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in itself, bids us hope no long duration ;—diuturnity is a dream and folly 
of expectation. 


“‘Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ (Cloud Beauty)” :— 


Or those war clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon-crested, tongued 
with fire ;—how is their barbed strength bridled? what bits are these 
they are champing with their vaporous lips; flinging off flakes of black 
foam? Leagued leviathans of the sea of heaven, out of their nostrils 
goeth smoke, and their eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. The 
sword of him that layeth at them cannot hold the spear, the dart, nor the 
habergeon. Where ride the captains of their armies? Where are set 
the measures of their march? Fierce murmurers, answering each other 
from morning until evening—what rebuke is this which has awed them 
into peace? what hand has reined them back by the way by which they 
came ? 


‘‘ And this (1b.) description (from Introduction to Harbours of England) 
of a sea wave ” :— 


Its green mountainous giddiness of wrath, its overwhelming crest— 
heavy as iron, fitful as flame, clashing against the sky in long cloven 
edge,—its furrowed flanks, all ghastly clear, deep in transparent death, 
but all laced across with buried nets of spume, and tearing open into 
meshed interstices thin churned veil of silver fury, showing still the calm 
grey abyss below; that has no fury and no voice, but is as a grave 
always open, which the green sighing mounds do but hide for an instant 
as they pass. 


“The passage from Raleigh’s Zistory of the World, beginning, ‘O elo- 
quent, just, and mighty death!’ down to the words ‘ Hie jacet /’ 


‘The description of ‘ La Gioconda,’ in Walter Pater’s essay on Leonardo, 
2nd edition, p. 134—6, beginning, ‘ The presence that rose’ &c., down to 
end of top line p. 136, ‘eyelids and the hands.’ The following pas- 
sage from Epilogue to. lst edition of Pater’s Studies in the Renaissance :— 


To burn always with this hard gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, 
-is success in life. Failure is to form habits, for habit is relative to a 
stereotyped world; meantime it is only the roughness of the eye that 
makes any two persons, things, situations, seem alike. While all melts 
under our feet, we may well catch at any exquisite passion, or any contri- 
bution to knowledge that seems, by a lifted horizon, to set the spirit free 
for a moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange flowers, 
and curious odours, or work of the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s 
friend. Not to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude in 
those about us, and in the brilliance of their gifts some tragic dividing of 
forces on their ways is, on this short day of frost and sun, to sleep before 
evening. 


“ Sir William Rowan Hamilton’s Collegiate ‘Address on Astronomy,’ 
1831 :— 


But not more surely (do I believe), than that to the dwellers in the 
moon—if such there be—the sun habitually appears and habitually 
withdraws during such alternate intervals as we call fortnightly here: 
not sending to announce his approach those herald clouds of rosy hues 
which on earth appear before him, nor rising red himself after the 
gradual light of dawn, but springing forth at once from the bosom of 
night with more keen clear golden lustre than that which at mid-noon 
he sheds on the summit of some awful Alp; nor throned, as with us at 
evening, in many-coloured pavilion of cloud, nor followed by twilight’s 
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solemn hour; but keeping his meridian lustre to the last, and vanishing 
into sudden darkness. 


** Milton’s Areopagitica :— 

‘““The passage beginning ‘Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks,’’ and ending with the words, ‘‘ above all liberties.” 

“Tf it be permissible to quote from foreign authors, I would like to 
add to my selections the following :— 

‘¢From Victor Hugo’s La Légende des Siéecles : 

“The poem entitled, ‘ La Rose de |’Infante,’ but more particularly the 
first fifty-six and last thirty-three lines. 

‘From Paul Bourget’s ‘ Profils Perdus’ (7 Jrréparable, &c.) 

“The second and third divisions of ‘Secum Sola,’ beginning, ‘Lo 
charme melancolique et sauvage de ce logis.’ ” 


Mr. Frederick Tennyson writes :— 


In poetry— 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, ‘‘To be, or not to be, that is the question,”’ to 
** And lose the name of action,” &c. Measure for Measure, ‘‘ Aye, but to 
die and go we know not where,” to ‘“‘ To what we fear of death.” 


In prose— 


St. John’s Gospel, chap. xi., v. 25, ‘“‘I am the Resurrection and the 
Life,” to ‘‘ Believest thou this?” Revelation, chap. xix. v.1, ‘‘ And 
after these things I heard a great voice,” to ‘‘ For the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth.”’ 





Mr. Edmund Yates selects, in poetry— 


Wordsworth, Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, ‘‘ Five 
years have passed,” to ‘‘ More dear, both for themselves and for thy 
sake.” 


Tennyson, Maud, Canto xviii., ‘‘I have led her home,” to ‘Let al 
be well, be well.” 


The whole canto being too long for quotation we give the first and 
last stanzas :— 
I. 
I have led her home, my love, my only friend, 
There is none like her, none. 
And never yet so warmly ran my blood 
And sweetly, on and on 
Calming itself to the long-wish’d-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 
VIII. 


Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
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And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that passed in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play. 

But now by this my love has closed her sight, 
And given glaze death her hand, and stolen away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing then her maiden grace affright! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 

My bride to be, my evermore delight, 

My own heart’s heart, my ownest own, farewell ; 
It is but for a little space I go: 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 

Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 

Of your soft splendours that you look so bright ? 


I have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 

That seems to draw——— but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, be well. 


In prose— 


Thackeray, The Newcomes, last chapter, ‘‘ Clive, and sometimes the boy 
with him,”’ to ‘‘the presence of the master.” 


A piece of the last chapter of, The Newcomes :— 


So, weeks passed away, during which our dear old friend still remained 
with us. His mind was gone at intervals, but would rally feebly; and 
with his consciousness returned his love, his simplicity, his sweetness. 
He would talk French with Madame de Florac, at which time, his 
memory appeared to awaken with surprising vividness, his cheek flushed, 
and he was a youth again,—a youth all love and hope,—a stricken old 
man, with a beard as white as snow covering the noble careworn face. 
At such times he called her by her Christian name of Léonore; 
he addressed courtly old words of regard and kindness to the old lady ; 
anon he wandered in his talk, and spoke to her as if they still were 
young. Now, as in those early days, his heart was pure; no anger 
remained in it; no guile tainted it; only peace and good-will dwelt in it. 

ms * * * * * * 

She went into the room, where Clive was at the bed’s foot; the old 
man within it talked on rapidly for awhile: then again he would sigh 
and be still: once more I heard him say hurriedly, ‘‘ Take care of him 
when I’m in India,” and then with a heart-rending voice he called out, 
‘‘Léonore! Léonore!”’ She was kneeling by his side now. The patient's 
voice sank into faint murmurs; only a moan now and then announced 
that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat a tune. And just as the 
last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted 
up his head a little, and quickly said ‘‘ Adsum!” and fell back. It was 
the word we used at school, when names were called, and lo, he, whose 
heart was as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and stood 
in the presence of The Master. 
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740 CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTE ON AMERICAN MUSEUMS AND THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—I regret to learn that my article on ‘‘ American Museums,” 
which appeared in the September issue of the Fortnightly Review, has 
been supposed to reflect unfairly on the Director and heads of depart- 
ments of the British Museum of Natural History. I therefore beg leave 
to add a few words of explanation. Every reference that I made to the 
British Museum was intended to apply exclusively to the fundamental 
principles which have always governed its arrangement, and which is 
embodied in the new building at South Kensington as distinctly as in 
the old one at Bloomsbury. I contrasted, as strongly as I could, the 
principle of numerous moderate-sized rooms as compared with that of a 
few extensive galleries—the principle of exhibiting to the public care- 
fully chosen and strictly limited typical collections only as opposed to 
that of making public exhibition of enormous series of closely-allied 
species—the principle of making a geographical arrangement a main 
feature of the Museum as compared with that in which almost no pro- 
vision at all is made for such an arrangement. The former set of prin- 
ciples, which are carried out at the Museum of comparative Zoology at 
Harvard University, I hold to be greatly superior in every way, and I 
regretted that on the erection of a new building at South Kensington 
provision was not made for carrying out some such arrangement. 
Believing it to be generally known that the present Director and heads 
of departments are not responsible for the system, but have to make the 
best of it under considerable difficulties, I did not think it necessary to 
say explicitly that my remarks had no application to them, I therefore 
now wish to state my belief that they have already made considerable 
improvement in the methods of arrangement and illustration, and will, 
have no doubt, succeed in rendering the Museum as interesting to the 
public and useful to naturalists as it can be made under the existing 
system. 

Atrrep R. WAttace. 





